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Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act that each to-morrow 

Find us further than to-day. 

In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of life. 
Be not like dumb driren cattle — 

Be a hero in the strife 1 
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Time. I that please some, try all. 

Chorus. — Winter's Tale. 
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PART THE FOURTH. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Sorrows like showers descend; and, as the heart 
For them prepares, they good or ill impart; 
Some as to fertile lands a boon bestow, 
And seeds, that else had perished, live and grow. 

Crabbe. 

We must pass over many months. 

At the latter end of October, in the year 
following the short year of Mrs. Maxwell's 
married happiness, Evelyn Villars was on the 
eve of leaving England for Italy. 

The health of Juliet Harcourt had, during 
the last few months, given Mr. Harcourt 
great uneasiness. He was blind to the great- 
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4 THE DISCIPLINE 

ness of the evil — he did not see that her 
days were numbered — that her life slowly yet 
surely was ebbing away ; but every week, as 
it passed, added to his anxiety on her account ; 
and, having received some slight encourage- 
ment from an eminent physician, he deter- 
mined to try once more what Italy could do. 

He had anxiously wished that Evelyn should 
accompany them, but feared to make it a re- 
quest to Mr. Villars ; but the idea having 
been casually thrown out, Mr. Villars caught 
at it with so much eagerness that, Mr. Har- 
court no longer refraining from expressing his 
wishes, it was soon decided that Evelyn and 
Miss Drake were to go, under his care, and 
Mr. Villars was to follow in the course of a 
few weeks. 

The truth was, that Mr. Villars was seri- 
ously annoyed at the change which had taken 
place in Evelyn. She was no longer what she 
had been. The early death of Clarice, in the 
spring of her life and happiness, and the sad 
and exciting scenes which she had gone through 
at Redlynch, had left a shadow upon the 
brightness of her mind, which she could not 
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chase away — an oppression upon her spirits, 
feir greater than that which her early disap- 
pointment had caused. She was outwardly 
changed ; and there, perhaps, the change was 
altogether a sad one ; but she was also changed 
within; and those who had watched with 
interest the gradual formation of her character 
could not but own that, in this latter change, 
there was much of good. She had been forced, 
young as she was, to look upon the trials and 
temptations of life, and the sight had not been 
profitless. At the time, she had not seen 
" the bright light in the clouds, but the wind 
had passed and had cleansed her.' 9 

This good, however, did not repay, in Mr. 
Villars's eye, for the loss of her bright childish- 
ness. He could not forget the days which had 
been gladdened by her sunny heart — and still 
he hoped that, with time, the sunshine would 
return — her softened temper, her increased 
thoughtfulness for others, the earnestness with 
which she set herself to consider the duties of 
life; these might be improvements, he did not 
deny it ; but to him they could riot replace 
the charm of her careless youth, her gay laugh, 
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her ceaseless song. And, as once he had 
hoped, from the novelty of a visit to South- 
ampton, so now he looked to a perfect cure 
from the excitement of a journey to Italy. 

His grief in the change in his daughter's 
tone and temper of mind can scarcely be 
wondered at. We know that it must be so ; 
the thoughtless innocence of youth has not 
strength to bear the storms, and trials, and 
temptations of life ; it must vanish, to be re- 
placed by a stronger virtue, and, even in the 
most buoyant and elastic minds, by a calmer 
and serener cheerfulness. We know that it 
must be so ; yet there are few sadder sights 
than to watch the change— the gradual dawn- 
ing of thought and care — there are few 
things, frail and fragile as it is, which we 
are more inclined to lament over, than the 
unclouded, untroubled temper of childhood 
and youth. 

A few days before her departure from 
Wilmington, Evelyn drove with Miss Drake 
to Redlynch. She had not been there since 
the day after Clarice's funeral, and she could 
not leave the country without a visit to th$ 
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child, and the hope, at least, of meeting with 
Colonel Maxwell. 

On arriving at Redlynch, she inquired only 
for the nurse ; but the servant, as he led her 
to the nursery, volunteered to tell her that his 
master was out riding. 

An old woman, who had been nursery-maid 
in the family during Colonel Maxwell's youth, 
and who was much attached to him and to all 
belonging to him, had come, at his request, to 
take charge of the little motherless child, and 
appeared to feel for it more than a mother's 
pride, and all a mother's affection. It had 
grown into a really pretty baby. In feature, 
it was like Colonel Maxwell ; but something 
in the calm innocence of its face contrasted 
with its dark eyes, and something sweet and 
peculiar in its smile strongly reminded Evelyn 
of Clarice. She remarked upon the likeness, 
and inquired of the nurse whether it was 
observed by Colonel Maxwell. 

" I don't know, ma'am — my master never 
mentions Mrs. Maxwell, and I never had the 
pleasure to see her myself— but all the ser- 
vants in the house say the same as you do, 
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ma'am ; and so I hope my master sees it too, 
as it might be a comfort to him." 

" Is he very fond of the child ?" inquired 
Evelyn. 

" Yes, ma'am, he takes a great deal of 
notice of it now, poor little dear ; and Master 
Louis is very fond of him, and smiles so pretty 
when he comes into the room, and my master 
seems quite pleased." 

" Do you think Colonel Maxwell is better V* 
asked Evelyn, anxiously. " Has he recovered 
his spirits at all ?" 

" Not much spirits, ma'am, I am afraid," 
said the old woman, shaking her head ; " he 
seems cheerful sometimes, when he comes in 
here of a morning — but he looks very sad, 
ma'am — it is a great change since I remember 
him ; such a fine, high-spirited young man. 
But he lives so lonely here — my mistress and 
Miss Edith camedown twice, and Miss Edith was 
very unwilling to leave him, but he did not seem 
to wish them to stay. Sometimes he says that 
he must take Master Louis to Scotland, to see 
his grandpapa; but T don't know how it will be; 
I dare say we shall stay here a good bit yet." 
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f * And what does he do?" said Evelyn, 
compassionately; " is there anything that 
interests him ?" 

" He does a deal of good, Mr. Watson, the 
bailiff, tells me— employs the poor, and is 
very kind to all about him — and all Mrs. 
Maxwell's plans for the people he looks after 
himself. She did a deal of good in her short 
life, they tell me, ma'am; they say she was 
little short of an angel, as she is now, no 
doubt ; and it is no wonder, they say, that my 
master feels it so much ; but it becomes us to 
submit, ma'am ; and I fear my master gives 
way too muclw When he is at home, he sits 
by the hour together in Mrs. Maxwell's room, 
and not a thing will he have touched ; and it 
is my belief, ma'am, that this is more than 
any one can bear ; and I wish it could be put 
a stop to. I did make so bold as to speak to 
him once, but he answered me never a word, 
and I can do no more.. ..But your arms must 
be tired, ma'am — Master Louis is a fine weight 
now, isn't he ? — he's not very willing to leave 
you ; he takes to you vastly ; will you come 
again to see him, ma'am ?" 

b5 
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" Not for a long time, I am afraid," said 
Evelyn, rather sadly ; " for I am going away 
from England. But I should be very glad to 
run away with him ;" and she kissed the child 
affectionately, as she hastened down stairs. 

Miss Drake was getting into the carriage, 
and Evelyn was standing at the door, speak- 
ing to a servant, with whom she was leaving a 
message, when Colonel Maxwell came home 
from riding. He saw her, and immediately 
came towards her. She had not seen him 
since she had parted from him in Clarice's 
room, nearly a year before ; and, since that 
time, there was certainly an improvement in 
his appearance. The expression of his coun- 
tenance was much softened, and the despairing 
look, which had given her so much pain, was 
gone; but, in the subdued and listless air, 
and in the dark eyes where all the fire of life 
appeared to be extinguished, there was no 
mistaking the traces of a sorrow over which 
time had little power. 

" Did you come to see my child ?" he asked, 
as he met her, and led her back a few steps 
into the house. 
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" Yes ; I was going away for some months, 
and I was very anxious to see him before I 
went." 

" Where are you going to for such a long 
time ?— is it not rather unusual for you to leave 
Wilmington ?" 

" I am going to Italy." Then, as she saw 
the deeper shade of melancholy which over- 
spread his countenance, she hurried on — 
" Juliet Harcourt is not very well, and she is 
ordered away from England for the winter. 
Miss Drake and I are going on with Mr. 
Harcourt, and papa will follow us." 

" I hope you will enjoy yourself," he said, 
with a kind but sad smile ; " it will be very 
new and exciting to you." After a moment's 
pause, he continued, " and what do you think 
of my child ?" 

" I thought him very pretty — very pretty 
indeed. What a great pleasure he must be 
to you !" 

" Yes, he is a pleasure," he replied ; " a 
pleasure which I feel that I do not deserve." 

Evelyn looked wistfully in his face; she 
longed to ask some question about himself, 
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but dared not ; and, after standing for a few 
moments in silence, she moved to go. 

" It was very kind of you to think of 
him," he then said. " Perhaps, when you 
come back to England, you will come again. 
God bless you, Miss Villars !" Kindly and 
gently he shook her hand, as he helped her 
into the carriage — and she drove away. 

" How very sad Redlynch is, Miss Drake !" 
she said, with tearful eyes, as she turned from 
watching the languid step with which Colonel 
Maxwell walked into the house ; " it makes 
me miserable to look at it now. Still, I am 
very glad that I came." 

"Yes, my dear, it is very sad — and very 
sad to see Colonel Maxwell, too ; but I hope 
he will be better when we come back. I dare 
say he will, as that little child grows more 
interesting. What a fine little boy it is !" 

" Very," said Evelyn, and still she sighed. 

The circumstance that most tended to raise 
her spirits before she left England was an 
event announced in a letter from Henry 
Egerton the day preceding the one fixed for 
their departure from Wilmington. It was a 
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long letter, and written in his usual style ; — 
full of strong expressions of his regret for her 
going, and remarks on the dullness of Wil- 
mington during her absence. At the end of 
the letter were a few words about himself. 
Perhaps she would be surprised," he began, 
but he hoped she would be glad to hear that 
he was going to be married. He was not,** 
he said, " in love ; he was not sure that he 
did not like Evelyn much better than his 
chosen bride ; but she was a good girl, and he 
thought that they should be very happy toge- 
ther ; and, as he was tired of living single, 
he should be married immediately. And I 
hope, my dear Evelyn," he concluded, " that 
you will soon marry too ; only, of all horrible 
things, don't go and marry a foreigner; — it 
turns me quite sick to think of it. My wife's 
name is Mary," 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

And still could be in dying feebleness * 

As she in life had been, his child to love and bless. 

The travellers were stopped at Venice by 
one of Juliet's attacks — the worst she had 
ever had ; and, though she rallied again after 
a few clays, her weakness was so great that 
Mr. Harcourt determined to remain where h6 
was for some weeks. In addition to other 
reasons, an inducement to delay his further 
journey was the attendance of an English 
physician then staying at Venice, and who, 
during the little girl's illness, had watched 
her with the utmost solicitude. 

On the first day of Juliet's apparent im- 
provement, Evelyn was seated by her bedside, 
and watching her as she slept. 

Suddenly she opened her eyes, and fixed 
them, for some moments, on Evelyn's face. 
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" Is any one in the room, Evelyn ?" she 
asked. " I thought I heard somebody." 

" No, Juliet ; we are quite alone. I wonder 
what it was that woke you. I did not hear 
any noise. I hope you will go to sleep again." 

" I was not asleep, Evelyn — I was thinking." 
With the same earnest gaze, and a strange 
expression in her face, she went on. " Should 
you like to live quite alone and desolate, do 
you think?" 

"Why, Juliet, why do you ask? I some- 
times think it will be so myself — sometimes 
dread it ; but why should you think of it for 
me ? Do you think it must be so ?" and she 
bent over her. 

" Oh ! no, Evelyn ; I was not thinking of 
you — it would be strange if you were deso- 
late ; I was thinking of papa," she continued, 
rather sadly. 

" But Mr. Harcourt is not alone— he has 
you, Juliet ; he cannot be desolate or unhappy 
while he has you to think of. What do you 
mean ?" she said, inquiringly. 

"Papa will not have me to think of for 

« 

much longer. You must not look grave at 
me, Evelyn ; I promised I would not say so 
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again ; but that was when it was only fancy ; 
— now I feel it ; and I am not sorry, Evelyn, 
exeept for papa, when I think of him, and that 
he will be left quite alone ; — then I am sorry 

to think that a very few weeks will " 

She paused, and Evelyn was silent. As her 
eyes fell on Juliet's face, when she saw the 
wan, transparent skin, and met the almost 
unearthly look of her dark eyes, for the first 
time it struck her that death might be there, 

" Evelyn," continued the little girl, after a 
long silence, " I have got something to say to 
you, but you must not be angry with me ; and, 
if you don't like what I say, I will promise 
never to speak of it again." 

" My dear Juliet, I could not be angry at 
any thing that you said — especially now, 
when you are so ill," she said, sadly. " What 
can I do for you ?" 

Juliet was silent a moment ; then, fixing her 
eyes seriously on Evelyn's face, she said, 
" Did you ever think, Evelyn, that papa loved 
you ?" 

" Loved me !" said Evelyn, with a deep 
blush ; " how do you mean, Juliet ?" 

" I think he does," said the little girl ; " I 
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have thought so, oh ! for so many years* <and 
I have hoped and hoped that you would love 
him. Oh ! why don't you love him, Evelyn ?" 

" I do love him very, very much," said 
Evelyn, earnestly ; " but you mean something 
more than this, Juliet — -I am sure you do." 

" Yes, I mean — I wish that when he is left 
alone — I mean, that when I must die, Evelyn, 
I wish so very much that he should not be 
alone ; — I should be so glad ! it would make 
me quite happy if you were his wife ; and I 
am sure that he would be happy too. Is there 
no hope ?— is it quite impossible ?" And she 
looked, with an imploring glance, into Evelyn's 
face. 

Evelyn was silent, and sate with her eyes 
bent upon the ground in deep thought. Was 
it pleasure or was it pain, this new idea, so 
strangely, so suddenly presented ; — not alto- 
gether pain, so, at least, said the blush upon 
her cheek, and the faint smile that played 
around her lips. 

At last, she turned round, " I am not 
angry, Juliet," she said, with a smile ; " you 
see that, but you must not talk of this any 
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more. Mr. Harcourt might not like it. I 
am sure, Juliet, he did not tell you to say 
this." 

" Oh ! .no, never ; and, though I have tried 
and tried, he never would tell me that he 
loved you 5 but I know it as well as if he 
had told me. Perhaps you will wonder," she 
continued, " ho\v I should know about such 
a feeling ; but, all my life, my pleasure has 
been to watch papa ; and I have seen that he 
loved you, Evelyn, so clearly, that I sometimes 
thought you must see it too. Did it never 
strike you that he did ?" 

" No, never, Juliet !" 

" Not even when — when you were going to 
be married, Evelyn ?» she said, in a low, hesi- 
tating voice ; " I saw it then so plainly. I 
thought you must have seen it." 

*' No, never," she repeated, with a sigh. 

" I have often longed to ask you, Evelyn, 
but I was not sure if it was right ; but now, 
when he must be alone, dear Evelyn, am I 
wrong to tell you? It would make me so 
happy that you should be his wife." 

" I will think about what you have been 
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saying, Juliet," said Evelyn, gently; "but 
don't say any thing more about it till I speak 
to you again. And now," she continued, 
bending over her as she saw the flush of ex- 
citement on her cheek, '« you had better be 
quiet, and try to sleep." 

Juliet smiled, and closed her eyes ; and 
Evelyn sate down again by her* side in silence. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

I Will I not live with thee ! will I not cheer thee ! 
Wouldst thou he lonely, then ? — wouldst thou he sad ? 

Miss Baillie. 

A few days after this conversation, Evelyn 
was sitting alone in the drawing-room of the 
house which Mr. Harcourt had taken. 

A servant came in to tell her that Dr. 
Leicester, the physician before mentioned, 
wished to be allowed to come i i for a few 
minutes and speak to her. 

" How is Juliet to-day ?" she said, going 
towards him as he entered the room. 

He shook his head. "I was coming to 
speak to you about her, Miss Villars. I was 
in hopes that she would have recovered her 
strength, at least, for a time ; and from day 
to day I have delayed to give an unfavourable 
opinion, but...." and again he shook his head. 
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" You don't mean that she is very ill, that 
you are really alarmed about her?" said Evelyn, 
anxiously : even in spite of what Juliet had 
said, in spite of her own observation of her 
declining strength, it was so hard to Evelyn 
to fear that these things had made but a 
passing impression. 

" I am, indeed," he said, gravely, " very 
seriously alarmed. The fact is, Miss Villars, 
that Miss Harcourt's weakness is so great, that 
the smallest tendency towards inflammation 
again might have the most fatal consequences. 
I could not answer for a day. I see that you 
are shocked at what I say, and I feared it 
was so; I feared that neither you nor Mr, 
Harcourt were prepared for what I have to 
dread. I have just left Mr. Harcourt," he 
continued, after a slight hesitation ; " but I 
dared not tell him all ray fears. His life ap- 
pears to be so wrapt up in that child, that I 
dared not destroy his happiness. I trusted," 
he said, looking gently and anxiously at 
Evelyn, " that a tenderer hand than mine 
would undertake to inflict this heavy blow ; 
it will be a blow, for I see he is unprepared, 
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and I grieve to give you so severe a task; but 
it is for Mr. Harcourt's sake." 

" But is there no hope ?" said Evelyn, im- 
ploringly. 

" None !" he said, kindly, but decidedly. 
" Miss Harcourt may recover again a little 
strength ; it is not quite impossible, but it is 
unlikely ; from what I have seen of her weak- 
ness these last few days, I have little hope 
that she will be spared many weeks longer, 
and the slightest recurrence of her late 
attack would be almost immediately fatal. 
Miss Harcourt is conscious of it herself, and 
has just pressed me to delay this communica- 
tion no longer. Will you think of what I 
have said, Miss Villars? I attempted to 
speak to Mr. Harcourt this moment ; but, as 
I said before, I dared not tell him the worst, 
and I came to you for assistance. If you 
find it impossible — if I am asking too much 
of one so young," he said, kindly, " tell me 
so to-morrow, and I will do it myself;" and 
he left the room. 

Evelyn remained alone, and tears came into 
her eyes, as she recalled the bright days of 
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her early youth, when the very name of grief 
had been an oppression to her which she could 
not bear, and now sorrow seemed to follow 
her, and to hang about her wherever she 
went ; but it was but a momentary thought 
for herself. She turned her mind to think of 
what Dr. Leicester had said, and how she 
could best prepare Mr. Harcourt for what she 
had to tell him. Sitting down in the window, 
where the soft summer-like air was blowing 
in, she attempted to fancy how Mr. Harcourt 
would receive it; and then her mind wan- 
dered to Juliet's words, and she thought how 
happy she should be to comfort him; and, 
while thus engaged with her many wandering 
thoughts, Mr. Harcourt entered. 

" Is Juliet asleep ?" she asked, as he came 
and stood with her at the window. 

" Yes, I left her sleeping very comfortably;" 
then, as he remarked the traces of tears round 
her eyes, he continued, " this is but sad and 
dreary work for you, dear Evelyn. When I 
asked your father to let you come with us, I 
thought we should have seen Italy under 
brighter circumstances." 
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" Pray don't say that," she answered ; " now 
that Juliet is ill, I am still more glad that I 
came. I am not quite the same as I used to 
be," she added, with a momentary smile. " I 
do not dread sorrow quite as much as I once 
did. I wish we were all happy; but, as we 
are not, I am glad to think that I can be of 
use or a comfort to anybody." 

* " You are a great comfort to us, Evelyn ; 
I cannot tell you how great." 

" But what a load of sorrow there is in the 
world, Mr. Harcourt !" Evelyn began again. 
" Sometimes I almost shrink from it. It seems 
as if one could not bear sorrow all one's life." 

" There is, indeed, a great deal of trial," 
replied Mr. Harcourt, with a sigh; "but I 
hope, dear Evelyn, that you will not have 
much of it to bear." 

" I sometimes think," she continued, with- 
out noticing what he had said, " that it would 
be happier to die in one's youth, before so 
very much trial comes." 

Mr. Harcourt made no reply ; she had 
touched on a subject full of thought for him. 

" Do you not sometimes," she continued, 
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looking up at him with tearful eyes, " feel 
that you could envy those who are early called 
away from the suffering of this world ?" 

" Why do you say this? What do you 
mean, Evelyn ?" said Mr. Harcourt, fixing a 
piercing glance on her face. 

She was silent. 

" Dear Evelyn," he said, anxiously, " tell 
me if you have any reason for speaking so. I 
have had many sad thoughts and terrors of 
late, and perhaps I am foolishly anxious and 
nervous. Do not fear to tell me what you 
mean." 

" I fear, I fear," she said, " that your 

thoughts are right. Dr. Leicester " she 

paused, attempting, but in vain, to command 
her breathless agitation. " Oh, Mr. Harcourt !" 
she continued, leaving the unfinished sentence 
to be understood, not expressed ; " would you 
grieve too much, if Juliet — poor Juliet — who 
has suffered already so much — who is so fit 
for Heaven — should be taken away from the 
trials of this world ?" 

As she ceased speaking, he turned from her 
without a word, and left the room, and she 

vol. in. c 
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remained again, with her sad and painful but 
somewhat calmer thoughts. 

More than half an hour passed before he 
returned to her; but, when he did return, 
although there were traces of some extra- 
ordinary agitation on his face, it was of a con- 
flict that was passed, and calmly and gently 
he approached the window, where she was 
still sitting. 

" I came to thank you, dear Evelyn," he 
said. " I know that it has been a painful 
task, and I thank you for undertaking it. 
You have done all you could to teach me that 
I ought not to repine at this, and your words 
will not be forgotten ; but, tell me," he sai<j, 
taking her hand nervously in his, and looking 
with an almost agonizing glance into her face ; 
" did he say that it was inevitable ?" 

She answered only with her sad and silent 
gaze. He dropped her hand, and moved again 
towards the door ; but, as she saw his pale, suf- 
fering countenance, unable to restrain herself, 
she followed him and laid her hand uponhis arm. 

" Oh, Mr. Harcourt !" she said, earnestly, 
'* I wish you would let me comfort you !" 
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" You do comfort me," he said, turning 
affectionately towards her again. " I should 
indeed be desolate now, if it were not for you, 
Evelyn !" 

" But not now only/' she continued, and 
her manner became more earnest, more ex- 
cited, as she spoke; "in future — always — 
will you let me always comfort you? Will 
you let me be to you what Juliet is ?" 

He looked at her for a moment, then turned 
away his face, as a strange and painful ex- 
pression passed oyer it ; then again he looked 
and spoke with unusual quickness and agita- 
tion. " Dear Evelyn, you must not speak to 
me in this way, I know that you would not 
givQ me pain; but you cannot know, you 
cannot guess, how painful such words are to 
me from you. What strange, wild thoughts 
pass through my mind !" He spoke the last 
words involuntarily, and he would have hur- 
ried away. 

But Evelyn again laid her hand on his arm, 
and raised her pure, open, confiding eyes to 
his face. " What thoughts, Mr. Harcourt ? 
Tell me why I should not speak so, when it 

c 2 
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would make me so happy, so very happy, to 
be to you what Juliet is." 

Again he glanced at her, paused, and hesi- 
tated ; then, fixing his eyes upon her, he said, 
gravely and steadily: "Because you could 
not be to me what Juliet is, except as my 
wife, and you know that you cannot be that. 
Forgive me for saying such words, Evelyn. I 
ought not to speak to you in this way." 

" But I can !" she said, earnestly ; and still, 
without fear or embarrassment, her eyes were 
raised to his. "I will be your wife, your 
daughter, what you will, only to make you 

happy." 

He made no answer to her words, but 

stooped and kissed her fair, open brow with 

a father's affection, and left the room. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

To cling to him as to her guide, her friend- 
Hang on his smile, and shrink if he reprove ; 
Count life'* best care, the care his life to tend — 
Who shall deny that this was also love P 

In spite of Dr. Leicester's predictions, with 
one of these rapid changes to which the disease 
which had now fastened upon Juliet is sub- 
ject, the Kttle girl rallied again the very next 
day ; and so wonderful was the apparent im- 
provement, that, although Evelyn and Mr. 
Harcourt knew Dr. Leicester's opinion, hope 
revived in the hearts of both. 

On the previous day, having gathered from 
Evelyn something of the conversation she had 
had with the physician and her father, Juliet, 
for the first time, spoke to Mr. Harcourt of 
herself ; and, as with tearful eyes she talked 
of leaving him, she alluded also to her hope 
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respecting Evelyn. And Mr. Harcourt fan- 
cied that he had discovered the origin of 
Evelyn's words daring their late interview. 

The day passed, bmt he did not renew the 
conversation ; and Evelyn, left to doubt, and 
hope, and fear, became strangely anxious on 
the subject, and wondered at herself, and 
blamed herself, that even now, when she was 
so unhappy about Juliet, her thoughts should 
wander on to the future, and picture it smiling 
and bright to her eyes ; but so it was ; — to 
the future, the dreams of the future, they 
turned again and again. 

If it be asked what was the nature of 
Evelyn's love to Mr. Harcourt, it is not diffi- 
cult to answer. She could not remember the 
time when she had not prized his smile, and 
dreaded his reproof more than any thing in 
the world ; and it was but a step ; it required 
but the knowledge of such a feeling towards 
her on his part, to change the reverence and 
affection, which she had always felt, into love. 
In her nature, love was composed but of two 
parts — the happiness of leaning on, of clinging 
to one superior to herself, and of feeling that 
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she was the object of his unceasing love and 
care ; and, mingled with this, and even greater 
than this, the happiness of devoting herself 
to him — of cheering, blessing, comforting-— 
of being herself needful to him, who was 
guiding and blessing her. Even in her early 
and more imaginative love, its nature had 
been the same ; and, the reaction of feeling 
herself nothing where she had hoped to be all 
—of finding herself scorning where she had 
reverenced, as one far above the rest of th6 
world — this had been powerful in overcoming 
the blow inflicted on her early budding hopes. 
This kind of love is not perhaps the highest 
kind, but it is a very common kind, and has 
a strength and an endurance, which, in more 
passionate love, is sometimes wanting. 

On the morning of the day following the 
one of Juliet's partial reviving and recovery, 
while hope was still Whispering in his heart, 
Mr. Harcourt determined to renew and to 
close for ever the subject which had been so 
strangely and suddenly raised between Evelyn 
and him. 
, He found her in the drawing-room with 
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Miss Drake ; and, anxious not to delay the 
conversation any longer, he begged Miss Drake 
to go and sit with Juliet for a little while. 
As she left the room, and Mr. Harcourt sate 
down beside her, Evelyn blushed deeply, and 
bent her head over her work. Anxiety and 
expectation had given her a timidity with 
him which she had not felt before ; and she 
now wondered at herself for the words which, 
in her excitement, she had used without- 
thought and without embarrassment. 

"I wished to speak to you, Evelyn," he 
began, gravely, " upon a subject painful and 
yet most interesting to me. I have not 
thanked you yet for what you said to me on 
Monday ; but not because I did not feel it' 
deeply. I dared not then think of it, far less 
speak of it, for my mind was agitated with 
many feelings ; but now I have thought of 
what you said, and pondered upon it ; and I 
come to thank you for words, whose memory 
will bless me all my life." 

He paused ; but she did not raise her head, 
and, after a moment, he continued :— 

" I will not say that the ideas your words 
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suggested presented themselves to me then 
for the first time ; but I have struggled against 
them, and never should they have passed my 
lips, had I dared to trust myself to listen to 
your kind and comforting voice ; but I dared 
not, Evelyn. I feared that my secret heart 
would treasure up a hope which I knew could 
not and ought not to be realized. And now 
you understand me ; — you see that such 
words must be painful to me, and you will 
not repeat them — will you, dearest ?" 

She looked up with a varying cheek, and 
her breath came quickly ; and a momentary 
thought glanced through his mind, that it 
might, perhaps, be love, and not compassion 
only, which had made her speak; but he 
struggled against it. 

" You do not think me ungrateful, Evelyn. 
Perhaps," he continued, with a faint smile, 
" if I had delayed this conversation much 
longer — if I had allowed myself more time to 
think, I might not have been able to resist ; 
and yet, dear Evelyn, I wish your happiness 
above every thing ; and I could not be happy 
even — even, with you for my wife, while I 

C5 
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felt that your happiness was sacrificed to 
mine." 

" Why, sacrificed ?" she said, looking hur- 
riedly up, with a deep blush ; " why should 
not I be happy too ?" 

" Because you do not know yourself," he 
said, gently. " You feel for me— you think 
how lonely and desolate I shall be, if my 
child is taken from me, and your kind heart 
longs to comfort me ; but this is not love, 
dearest, and I must not let you deceive your- 
self. You are young, very young — and, 
though sorrow and disappointment have come 
near to you, the shadow will pass away, and 
you will be bright and happy again ; and you 
will love again — your crushed affections will 
revive, and you will love, and love more, and 
far more deeply than in your early days " 

"I do," she said, raising her head once 
more, with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, 
" far, far more ;" and again she bent her face 
over her work. 

" Hush ! Evelyn, hush !" he said ; " do not 
tempt me more than I can bear. Would it 
be right, would it be fitting, that this blighted 
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heart, which, even with the blessing of your 
love, I dare not say otherwise, Evelyn, would 
be blighted still — would it be right that it 
should link itself with your bright, young 
spirit? No, Evelyn, that must not be. I 
myself will guard you from it, dearest !" 

" Will you guard me from my own hap- 
piness ?" she said, looking at him with tearful 
eyes ; " you know that I have always loved 
you — always, more than any one in the world 
— yes, always, though I knew it not till now. 
If your heart is blighted, it will make me 
happy to cheer it. If you are sad, it will be 
my happiness to comfort you ; and, if you 
should be happy, should not I be happy too?" 
and her sweet, bright smile played over her 
face. 

Could he resist such words? — could he 
doubt the expression of her dark, loving eyes, 
as she turned them upon him ? No— strange 
as it might be, he felt that Evelyn loved him. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

The trembling light went out in ecstasy. 

Anon. 

It was a cold, cheerless January morning ; 
the snow lay on the ground, even in Italy ; 
and the few struggling beams of sunshine 
rather added to than diminished the dreariness 
of the scene. 

Those pale and languid beams shone into 
Juliet Harcourt's room, and fell upon the 
wasted form of the dying girl. They were 
the last that she was ever destined to see on 
earth. 

She was half raised in her bed, and sup- 
ported by cushions; — a brilliant flush was 
upon her cheek, but it was not the flush of 
life; and the brightness that shone in her 
large, dark eye was the brightness of another 
world than this. She was glancing, with 
something of excitement, round the room ; but 
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the expression of her countenance, though 
excited, was happy. 

Her father sate by her bedside, and his 
head leant against the cushions that supported 
her. He held her hand — he listened to her 
short, quick breathings ; but his lips were com- 
pressed, and his eyes were bent to the ground ; 
it seemed as if, unable to look at her, he was 
gathering strength for some painful duty. 

At a little distance from her bed, a table 
was placed, and a large prayer-book lay upon 
it; at the other end of the room, several 
persons stood grouped together, who were 
either silent or conversing in whispers. 

The door opened, and Mr. Villars and 
Evelyn appeared, followed by her governess 
and her nurse ; the latter was weeping bitterly, 
and the tears were standing even in the calm 
eyes of Miss Drake, 

They were assembling for a marriage in 
the chamber of death. It was at Juliet's 
request, so earnestly, so imploringly made, 
that Mr. Harcourt could not refuse. She 
was to see, with her dying eyes, that he 
would not be left alone on earth. . 
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Evelyn approached the bed, and, as the 
eyes of the little girl fell upon her white dress 
and bridal veil, a smile of unutterable bright- 
ness passed over her face— and this, tod, this 
bridal dress had been her own request. 

Mr. Villars touched Mr. Harcourt's arm. 
" We had better delay no longer," he said, in 
a low voice. 

Mr. Harcourt rose, and went towards the 
table. Evelyn stooped and kissed Juliet's 
cold forehead; then, with a varying com- 
plexion, followed him. 

The service began: the stillness of the 
room was interrupted by the sobs that burst 
from the weeping attendants, and by the low 
gasping of Juliet's breath ; but the bridegroom 
and the bride were calm, and audibly spoke 
the vows that bound them to each other. 

It was over, and Evelyn was his wife, 
Mr. Harcourt laid his hand upon her arm, 
and drew her to Juliet's bedside— -one by one 
the attendants left the room, and they re- 
mained alone, Mr. Harcourt resumed his 
place, and Evelyn, throwing off her veil, knelt 
beside him. 
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The flash had faded from Juliet's cheek — it 
seemed as if, her only earthly wish accom- 
plished, that life was fleeting fast. She turned 
her eyes upon her father, and faintly spoke. 

" I am happy now, papar— quite happy. I 
have nothing more to wish for on earth. We 
shall meet again ; and, till then, you will be 
happy too. Oh! tell me that you will be 
happy, papa." 

Mr. Harcourt raised his head, bent over her, 
and pressed his lips upon her cheek — but no 
sound was heard. 

She slightly moved herself, and seized 
Evelyn's hand — " Evelyn, dearest Evelyn, you 
have made me too happy. I am going fast— -I 
scarcely see you now ; but you will not grieve 
for me — sorrow is not for you — you will 
smile brightly as you have ever done, and 
make papa happy again." 

She fell back— her eyes closed — and her 
head rested by the side of her father's, as life 
began to ebb away. 

Evelyn still held her hand — still knelt in 
speechless, tearless sorrow by her side, as she 
watched with awe and fear the fast approaches 
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of death. Suddenly the hand she held trem- 
bled in her grasp, and became deadly cold. 
Evelyn rose, and beckoned to the nurse — then, 
though trembling, fearful, returned again, 
and dared, as once she had thought she never 
could dare, to look on death. The nurse 
approached, and stood for a few minutes 
silently watching the pale and peaceful face 
of the child, whom she had guarded almost 
as her own from infancy ; then made a sign to 
Evelyn to rouse Mr. Harcourt, whose head 
still rested by the side of his daughter. 

Evelyn bent over him, and, with a faltering 
voice and streaming eyes, murmured, " You 
must let me comfort you now, Mr. Harcourt ; 
for you have none but me." 



THE MOAT. 



Quella bell* alma, 
Fatta non era per la colpa — Un lieve, 
Vapor fa questa che, per vento errando, 
Passo dinanzi al sole, e non l'offese. 
Umana cosa e" il deviar— celeste, 
II rioondursi sul camin dritto. 

Manzoni. 



THE MOAT. 



CHAPTER I. 

Life is before ye — and, as now ye stand, 
Eager to burst upon the promised land. 

Mrs. Butler. 

" Don't be cast down, Aunt Mary ; Claude 
will do very well.*' 

The speaker was a fine handsome young 
man, of one or two and twenty, who stood 
with his mother and his aunt in the oriel 
window of an old-fashioned looking library. 

" He has never left me before, Harry/ 5 said 
the mother, while tears ran down her cheeks ; 
" scarcely has left me even for a night. Claude 
is not formed to bear the roughness of the 
world." 

" As to roughness," replied the young man, 
good-humouredly, " Mr. Claude Hastings will 
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not have much roughness to bear, lucky 
fellow! with money enough to supply every 
whim that may strike his fancy. You should 
think of me, Aunt Mary, when you talk of 
roughness — here I am to-day, to-morrow may 
perhaps be ordered to India, the next day 
' tossing about on the roaring sea,' and all to 
gain the bread of life ; you should pity me 
indeed — your pity is wasted upon Claude." 

" Harry is quite right," remarked his 
mother ; " I have said the same, Mary, a thou- 
sand times." 

" Harry is used to the world," said Mrs. 
Hastings. " He has been in the midst of it 
ever since he was seven years old. He is like 
the heath on that mountain," she continued, 
with a faint smile ; " hardy enough to live 
through all the winds and storms of winter ; 
but my Claude is like this," and she pointed 
to a beautiful and fragile hothouse plant which 
stood near the window. 

" The more shame to you to have made 
him so," replied her sister, decidedly. " But 
you are mistaken ; Claude is not such a tender 
flower as you suppose him to be." 
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" Well, yon shall hear all about him next 
week, Aunt Mary," said Henry Bruce, kindly. 
" I must be in London on Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday ; but I will come here for a night, and 
give you every particular about Claude and 
his doings — and I promise you that my account 
shall be a flourishing one, as to health, happi- 
ness, friends, favour, or anything else you 
can wish for him." 

They were interrupted by the entrance of 
the young man who had been the subject of 
their discussion. He was younger, shorter, 
and by far less handsome than his cousin, and 
yet there was something in his appearance 
which even, on a first observation, would have 
created a greater interest and excited a greater 
degree of attention. 

He approached the window. 

" The carriage is ready, Harry," he said ; 
" we had better be going." 

" Oh ! Claude, not yet," cried his mother, 
imploringly. " I have hardly seen you to- 
day. Why should you hurry from me ?" 

" It is better to go, mother, indeed it is — 
every thing is ready. Come, Harry." Gently, 
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but decidedly, he withdrew himself from his 
mother's wild embrace, and left the room. 



The two sisters sate together that same 
evening. The eyes of Mrs. Hastings were red 
with weeping, and even as she now bent over 
her-work frame, her tears were falling still. 

" Really, Mary," said her sister, at length 
breaking the silence, " you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. If Claude was dying, 
you could not look more wretched than you 
do to-day !" 

" It is our first separation," said Mrs. Hast- 
ings, humbly, " and you do not know what it 
is to me to part from Claude." 

" Having parted from Harry about a hundred 
times, I think I can guess," replied Mrs. 
Bruce, " for I suppose you will allow me to 
love my son as well as you do yours." 

" Ah ! Louisa, this is so different — Harry 
went to school at seven years old — you have 
not been used to have him always with you. 
This is my first separation from Claude, and 
I can't but remember that it will not be the 
last. We never can live together again as we 
have done." 
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" You would not wish it. Surely, Mary, 
you would not wish it !" 

Mrs. Hastings sighed, and was silent. 

" I cannot help being provoked with you," 
continued her sister, " for this is thinking of 
yourself, and not of Claude's good. It is 
time for him to leave you ; you have had him 
for eighteen years, tied to your apron-strings 
— ten years too long, in my opinion !" 
"Why, Louisa, what harm have I done him?" 

" Only run the risk of spoiling him, or I 
need not say run the risk, for he is a little 
spoiled already, I think." 

" Claude spoiled !" screamed Mrs. Hastings. 
" You don't know him, Louisa; there is not 
such an angel on earth." 

" Claude is a good boy, and a clever boy, 
and a very affectionate son," replied her sister; 
" but he has his faults, and they are chiefly 
the faults of his education." 

" What faults ? — I see none." 

"What do you say to Master Claude having 
a very determined will of his own ? and do 
you not encourage it ?— do you ever contradict, 
or attempt to contradict his wishes ?" 
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" Why should I? His wishes are always 
right." 

" Because it is bad for a man's future cha- 
racter to be always master, when he is a boy. 
Claude's wishes may not be wrong, but they 
are fanciful,— changeable as all boys' wishes 
are — and I have often told you you indulge 
them too much." 

" You are wrong, however, Louisa," said 
Mrs. Hastings, with more spirit ; " is he in- 
dulged now ? — was it Claude that begged to go 
to College ?" 

" He was not against it, at any rate," replied 
Mrs. Bruce ; " if he had been so no guardian's 
wishes would have made you consent to his 
going ; as it was, he was only indifferent, and 
so, as he consented to go, you consented to 
allow him to go. And who had his own way 
about the University? I think, Sir Charles 
Hamilton was determined enough in favour of 
Cambridge, and yet Master Claude is gone to 
Oxford. You must be blind, Mary, if you do not 
see that Claude gratifies every wish that passes 
through his mind, unless (for he is amiable 
enough) he sees that his wish annoys or dis- 
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pleases you. Yesterday, he sent away his 
horse when he was bent on riding, because he 
saw that you thought it unkind that he should 
leave you for so long a time on his last day, 
which, en passant, I must remark was great 
folly on your part ; but even such a trifle was 
an effort to him : I saw him bite his lip with 
impatience as he turned away." 

Mrs. Hastings made no answer, and they 
relapsed into silence. 

The clock struck ten ; the anxious mother 
looked up. " Poor Claude ! I wonder where 
he is now ? I hope Harry will think of order- 
ing something warm, after his long journey." 

Mrs. Bruce burst out laughing. " Really, 
Mary, one would think you had entrusted a 
baby in arms to Harry's care, instead of a 
young gentleman remarkably well able to 
take care of himself." After another short 
silence, she continued : " You don't mean to 
say that all your thoughts and fears are for 
Claude's health and happiness ?" 

" What else should I fear?" said Mrs. Hast- 
ings. 

" I should have thought that there were 
vol. ni. D 
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greater dangers to be dreaded — rather to the 
mind than to the body." 

" I have begged him not to overwork him- 
self," said Mrs. Hastings, quietly. 

Mrs. Bruce threw herself back in her chair 
and lifted up her eyes. " I did not suppose 
he would, Mary," she said, laughing; then 
more seriously continued : " My fears would 
be for his principles ; after a life of such in- 
dulgence at home, do you not fear that he 
should get into mischief, bad habits, bad com- 
panions ?" 

" Fear for Claude's principles I" cried Mrs. 
Hastings, with a pride that banished every 
trace of grief from her face. " You do not 
know him, Louisa." 

" Oh ! yes, I do, and like him, 4 and admire 
him very much in many things ; but you know 
we might even distrust ourselves if we were 
suddenly placed in very new and trying situa- 
tions. But I do not mean to worry you ; I 
never doubted but that the greatest part of 
your fear was on this account-" 

" You do not know Claude," repeated Mrs. 
Hastings. " In all these years, he has never 
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given me pain — he never told a lie — he never 
disobeyed a command...." 

" It would have been hard for him to dis- 
obey a command," said Mrs. Bruce, laughing, 
" for I am certain he nev§r heard one." 

u He never disobeyed even my wishes," per- 
sisted Mrs. Hastings ; " he may be passion- 
ate — he has an ardent temper to struggle 
against, but he does struggle against it, and 
overcomes it — and so he will every temptation 
that may assail him. Claude would shrink 
from vice as from a serpent." 

Mrs. Bruce made no further remark on the 
subject, and soon after changed the conver- 
sation. 
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CHAPTER H. 

And I the cause ! 

Marmion. 

The wind howled wildly, and the rain fell 
in torrents. It was a cold, dreary night, in 
the beginning of February. 

In the servants' hall of Bolton Manor, 
before a roaring fire, in a large leather chair, 
a servant was lying, his feet on the fender, 
his head thrown backwards— occasionally he 
snored — occasionally he stretched his arms 
and yawned, but it was more with ennui than 
fatigue. 

The door opened, and an old man appeared, 
dripping wet, and with the wild look of one 
that had been fighting with the wind. 

" Hullo, Simon," said the servant, starting 
up, " what brings you here, at this time of 
night ?" 

" How's missus ?" said the old man. " I 
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couldn't rest — I suppose it is the wind that 
makes me fanciful; it sounds so sorrowful 
like — and I thought missus was worse, and I 
corned to see." 

" She's neither better nor worse, Simon — 
but poorly enough. But, since you are come, 
you must stop a bit, for I'm here all alone. 
John is gone to find my young master, and 
the maids are dull, poor things — tired with 
watching, and grieving for my poor mistress. 
But sit down, Simon, and have something 
warm. What will you take ?" 

" Nothing, thank ye, Thomas. I haven't 
the heart to eat or to drink. — And so she's no 
better." 

" No better, Simon, nor ever will be — that's 
my opinion. Mrs. Marsh talks of the Spring 
breezes, but they never will blow upon her, 
Simon, take my word for that. I see'd her a 
week ago ; she came down to the library for 
an hour or so, and I went in to answer the 
bell, and she said, * Shut the windows closer, 
Thomas ;' — no, stay, it was not that ; first 
she said, ' Put some more coals on the fire.' 
It was fit then to roast an ox — then she says, 
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'Htj if you can shut the windows closer, 
Thomas, for the room is, very cold/ I tell 
you, Simon, it was like the fiery furnace we 
read of in the Book of Kings," 

" Daniel," corrected the old man, 

" Yes, I knew it was in Scripture ; bat 
there was my poor mistress, shivering in this 
fiery furnace, and I thought then it was death 
had struck her, and I said as much to Mrs. 
Marsh, but she says, 'My good gracious, 
Thomas, how can you like to talk so dismal V 
and so I held my tongue ; but the Spring 
breezes will never blow upon her — take my 
word for that, Simon." 

The old man sighed heavily — he was an old 
and attached servant of the Hastings 9 family, 
who had been pensioned some years before, 
and lived at a town a few miles distant from 
Bolton Manor-r-" And so John is gone for 
Mr. Claude, Thomas — was that what you 
said ? — and when do you expect him to be 
here ?" 

" That's more than I can tell, Simon — may 
be, to* night, if John finds him in London— 
but that's a doubtful point," winking* 
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fact is, Simon, there's something wrong about 
Mr. Claude; I'll take my affydavy there is.' 5 

Simon shook bis head sadly, but with a 
kind of assenting shake. 

"He was down here six weeks ago, Simon, 
and I see'd it at once; and I said to Mr. 
Jackson, my young master is haltered, Mr. 
Jackson ; and he shook his head as you do, 
Simon, and answered me never a word ; but 
J can see as wdl as the best of them, and I 
can hear, too; and I heard Mr. Hastings 
walking up and down the library far into the 
night, after missus Was gone to bed, stamp, 
Stamp, stamp, till ray head ached to hear 
film ; and that, Simon, is the token of an 
unquiet conscience, as I have heard say. 
And my belief is, my poor mistress has heard 
some tales about him, Simon. The truth is," 
he continued, lowering his voice almost to a 
whisj^r, ",but you will not mention it. . ." 

They were interrupted by the entrance of a 
very small white-haired boy, who rushed into 
the middle of the hall— "He is a coming 
now, sir, he is irtdeed; I hears the wheels as 
plain as I sees you." 
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" He's precious sharp ears, that white 
chap has, Simon," said Thomas, slowly rising ; 
" he called me up two hours ago, and we had 
like to be blown away peering out into the 
dark. Very well, my boy ; if you have de- 
ceived me again, why you shall catch it, that's 
all I can say — you'd better look to yourself." 

" Quick, quick, sir, he's a coming now, 
indeed," persisted the boy ; and Thomas and 
old Simon followed him up stairs to the front 
door. 

They had scarcely reached it, when a chaise 
and four drove up at full speed. Thomas 
threw open the door, and a young man rushed 
hastily in. He shook off his hat and cloak, 
and had already reached the stairs, when he 
turned back, and, without speaking, fixed his 
dark eyes with a piercing inquiring glance on 
the servant's face. 

" My mistress is no worse, sir," said the 
man. " Will you see Mrs. Bruce, sir ? she 
sits up to-night." 

The young man nodded, and allowed 
Thomas to precede him up the stairs. 
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Mrs. Bruce was in her dressing-gown, 
seated by the fire ? in the room adjoining the 
one where her sister slept, Claude Hast- 
ings appeared at the door. She held up her 
finger entreatingly, moved into the next 
room, listened for a moment, then gently 
closed the door, and approached the fireplace 
again. " You are come, Claude," she said, 
at last ; " thank God that you are come !" 

He stood before her, with one arm leaning 
on the chimney-piece — he asked no question, 
but his eyes rested with a look of fearful 
inquiry upon her face. 

" What would you ask me, Claude ?" she 
said. " I wrote so hurriedly, I scarcely re- 
member what I said to you. Do you know 
how ill, how very ill she is ?" 

His lips moved — tfe attempted to speak — 
but he seemed unable to pronounce a word. 

" You are tired with your hurried journey, 
dear Claude, you look so pale ; go to rest, 
now; Mary is sleeping — I will call you, if 
there should be the slightest change." 

" Tell me," he said, suddenly laying his 
hand on her arm, and without noticing her 

d5 
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words, " have / killed her ? Has she heard ? 
does she know that I am rained — that I have 

" Something of this kind she heard from 
Sir Charles Hamilton ; and I may not conceal 
from you, Claude, that the news brought on 
some unfavourable symptoms for the time — 
but nothing could, nothing can really affect 
her now. I fear that she has long been de- 
clining, and concealed it from us." 

The young man made no answer, but stood 
'with his eyes fixed on the ground. 

The hand-bell rang in the next room — 
begging Claude to remain where he was, Mrs. 
Bruce hurried away— but, regardless of what 
she had said, he followed her, and stood in the 
doorway. 

" I have had such a aweet sleep, Louisa," 
said the invalid, in a low voice—" I dreamt 
that Claude was come, and he sat by me, and 
read to me. Did you say that you had sent 
for him ?" 

" Yes, Mary." 

"I must not be impatient ; but he will 
come, will he not ?" 
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" Yes, I ata sure he will come ; and you 
must try, Mary, to sleep now, that you may 
be strong enough to see him." 

" Did I dream it, Louisa, or did I hear 
dome some-sad^ Strange things about him? 
my head is so weak, I cannpt remember, I 
thought I heard that he had been gaming; 
but I taust have dreamt ifet— he would not, he 
could not so break my heart. Was it a 
dream, Louisa?" Before her sister could 
answer, she exclaimed, " Who was that? 
Surely I saw some Otie." 

Mrs. Bruce held up her hand imploringly 
to Claude, who had entered ; but he still 
approached. " Trust me, Aunt Louisa," he 
said, in a low, firm voice ; " it is better so — 
let me speak to her." 

" Claude!" screamed Mrs. Hastings. 

" Mother, be calm/'- he said, earnestly; 
" do not agitate yourself, if you would not 
break my heart." He stooped and kissed her 
again and again, then knelt beside her bed — 
" You did not dream it, mother— it is true — 
till you have heard is true, and more than all. 
I am come with a gambler's fame and a 
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gambler's curse, to my father's house, and 
yet, mother," and he raised his dark, mourn- 
ful eyes, with an expression of intense affec- 
tion to her face, " I am not altogether un- 
worthy, not altogether fallen. Mother, live, 
and even yet you shall be proud of your 
son." 

My Claude," said his mother, tenderly, 

my noble boy." 

" No, mother," he continued, in the same 
calm voice which had at first so powerfully 
stilled her agitation, " not noble. I have 
forgotten your words, your warnings, your 
prayers. I have broken your heart, and am 
bringing you with sorrow to the grave — I 
know it — I feel it. As with a wild dream I 
have been borne away, and I have sinned 
against Heaven and before you. The past 
cannot be recalled — but the future — Oh, 
mother ! if you will live, even yet your child 
shall bless you !" 

" You do bless me, Claude ; you do, in- 
deed, bless me," she murmured, faintly. 

" Come, Claude ; pray come," said Mrs. 
Bruce, again approaching — " it is too much 
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for her; you can speak again to-morrow. 
Pray leave her for to-night." 

"One moment," he said, earnestly. " I 
have broken her heart with my sins ; will you 
not let me heal it with my repentance ?. . . . 
Mother," he continued, taking her hand in 
his, " will you bless me? will you forgive 
me ? will you pray for me, that the vow which 
I now make before you and before God, I 
may have strength to keep? that the past 
shall be forsaken — that I will release myself, 
even at the cost of all I have, and all I prize, 
from every tie that might bind me to it. I 
have vowed — it is forsaken. Mother, will you 
forgive and live to bless me !" 

" May God bless you, and forgive you, my 
child !" she said, laying her hand on his head. 
" Your mother has nothing to forgive. Oh, 
Claude ! I am happy, happier than ever !" 

The young man rose ; and, in the same calm 
manner with which, during the whole agi- 
tating scene, he had controlled his own and his 
mother's emotions, he stooped over her, kissed 
her cheek, and murmured a few quiet and 
soothing words ; but, when he had left her, 
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and had reached the adjoining room, he sunk 
down on a chair, and, covering his face with 
his bands, he shed those passionate tears, 
which, coming like the life-blood from a man's 
heart, are shed by them but once or twice in 
their whole existence. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

There, in a moment, we may plunge our years 
In fatal penitence ; and, in the blight 
Of our own soul, turn all our blood to tears, 
And colour things to come with hues of night. 

BniON. 

Fail not for sorrow — falter not for sin — 
But onward, upward, till the goal you win. 

Mrs. Butler. 



"It is over now, Claude," said Henry 
Bruce, laying his hand upon his cousin's arm ; 
" you had better come home." 

The young man stood by the side of an 
opened vault ; he shed no tear — he uttered 
no sound; but his eyes were immoveably 
fixed on the dark passage through which he 
had seen his mother's last remains descend 
a few moments before. At his cousin's voice, 
he roused himself as from a trance ; and, after 
looking for one instant hastily round, as if 
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unconscious where he was, he followed Henry 
Bruce to the carriage that waited for them. 

Mrs. Hastings had lingered but a short time 
after her son's hurried return ; and, though 
his unceasing cares had blest her swift de- 
clining hours; though her dying lips had 
blessed him; though, again and again, she 
had repeated that she was happier than ever ; 
though she had heard his confessions, had 
smiled upon his resolutions, had forgiven the 
past, and spoken with strong hope and con- 
fidence of the future; still, deep into his 
heart had sunk the agonizing, remorseful 
memory, that it was the weight of his sins 
which had hurried her to the grave. 

And now that she was dead, a further trial 
awaited him, and the time for that trial was 
come; and there were moments when, un- 
worthy as he felt himself of every blessing 
which earth could give, he shrunk from the 
prospect before him. He was to part from 
his home— the home of his forefathers, the 
place of his birth, his childhood, and his 
youth ; the home which, with its beauties and 
its memories, had become as a part of his 
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own soul ; from the accustomed faces of the 
servants, who had been around him from his 
infancy ; from the tenantry, who were eagerly 
looking to the day which was to place him 
over them as their master and their friend, 
as all his fathers had been; and from the 
hallowed ground where the ashes of his father 
and his mother now slept in peace. All these 
things were to be forsaken, to be given up 
into the hands of strangers; and Claude's 
heart, resolute as it was, sank within 
him. 



" Is this absolutely necessary ?" said Henry 
Bruce, as, on entering the library on the after- 
noon of the day of Mrs. Hastings' funeral, 
he found his cousin engaged in removing from 
the shelves the books which he had selected 
to keep. 

u Absolutely necessary," he replied. 

" I think, Claude, you might have spared 
yourself to-day," said Henry, kindly. 

" I might, perhaps," replied the young man, 
sadly ; " but why should I, Harry ? It must 
be done, and the sooner the better. I spare 
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myself best by hurrying now. Delay can but 
be painful." 

Henry took two or three steps about the 
room -—then approached Claude. "I tell 
you what* Claude, if I had my will, those 
blackguards should not have one shilling*" 

His cousin was silent. 

" If you would consider it more," he con- 
tinued, " I am sure that something might be 
done, and Sir Charles Hamilton thinks so too. 
X spoke to him about it last week." 

" I believe he does think that some arrange- 
ment might be made," replied Claude Hastings. 
" He says something of the kind in a letter 
that I had from him this morning; but it 
would not be an honourable arrangement — 
not at least what I should call so." 

" You are so wilful, Claude ! surely you 
might trust Sir Charles ; he would not advise 
anything that was not fair and honourable." 

" It would be a quibble about my not being 
of age," he said, steadily ; " and I will not 
take advantage of it. No, Harry — I staked it 
all — in my despair, I staked it all — I mentioned 
house, lands, all; and I lost all. And they 
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shall go," he added, in the calm, determined 
manner that was peculiar to him. 

" Yon might, at least, wait till Sir Charles 
comes down here," s*id Henry, earnestly. 
" Indeed, Claude, you should not hurry in 
an affair of this nature.' 9 

"I said I would do it when I was of age — 
and I am of age to-day. This is my birthday, 
Harry/' he said, with a faint, sad smile ; " and 
I will delay no longer. I have begged Sir 
Charles to come down immediately. If I am 
wilful, you must leave me to have my own 
way." 

"And what do you mean to do? Have 
you made any plans for your future life ?" in- 
quired Henry, after a pause. " I have thought 
of one for you." 

Yes, I have made up my mind to the law." 
The law, have you?" said Henry, in a 
tone of disappointment; "it is such sad 
drudgery, and success is so doubtful ! I am 
sorry for this, Claude — I had hoped you 
would think of the Church." 

His cousin was silent. 
. " The life would be so far pleasanter, and, 
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with your interest, it seems foolish to reject 
it. The living of Beaumanoir is in Sir Charles's 
gift ; and the incumbent is nearly ninety ; it 
is worth £1,200 or £i,800 a year; and Sir 
Charles is very anxious that you should 
have it." 

Claude still was silent, but shook his head 
decidedly. 

"I am sure, Claude," continued Henry, 
" I could not advise you to think of it only 
from motives of interest ; but I know you well 
enough to be certain, that, if once it became 
your duty, you would be one of the best and 
most devoted clergymen in England." 

" Had I no duty at college, Harry ?" said 
the young man, while a frown of pain con- 
tracted his forehead ; " and was it sufficient 
to control me ?" 

" But now, Claude, now it would . . ." 

" Do not urge me, Harry — my mind is un- 
alterably made up. My mother," he con- 
tinued, in a softer manner, "approved my 
resolution, and it is enough." As he spoke, 
he put down the last of the few books he had 
selected, and, moving away, he stood for a 
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few minutes in the oriel window, where, three 
years before, he had bade his first farewell to 
his mother. 

" If there is anything in the house that 
Aunt Louisa would like,"' he said,, turning 
round again, " she had better choose it, and 
remove it quickly. I fancy that Sir Charles 
has already found a purchaser for Bolton 
Manor ; — it will not be a place hard to dispose 
of;" and his eyes fell, with a look of pride 
and affection, on the beautiful oak room in 
which they stood — then glanced on the 
lovely prospect seen from the windows with- 
out. 

" I will tell her what you say," replied 
Henry. " She goes to-morrow, and I shall go 
with her. I fancy that you would rather be 
alone, Claude, so I do not offer to stay." 

The young man sighed, and was silent ; 
but, as Henry was leaving the room, he fol- 
lowed him. " I am afraid you think me ob- 
stinate and ungracious, Harry, but it is not 
so indeed. I am so sure that I am right ! 
Yes," he continued, " it is better that you 
should go. I can hardly trust myself to listen 
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to your words. I shall be more myself when 
I have not your kind faces to pity and to 
weaken me ;" and he turned from him, and 
again, with folded arms, stood in the oriel 
window. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

He hath a stormy nature ; and what germs 

Of virtue would have budded in his breast, 

Cold winds have checked and blighting seasons nipt, 

Yet in his heart they live. 

Southey. 

We must pass over some years before the 
re-commencement of the story. 



" Am I to have any tea to-night, or am I 
not?" said Sir Richard Woodvile, fretfully. 
" What do you sit there working for, Sara ? 
Make the tea, or send it away, I beg." 

" It's Margaret's week," replied Sara, with- 
out raising her head from her work. 

" And what has Margaret's week to do with 
it ? If she chooses to be away, am I to go 
without tea, when lam as dry as — as — as...... 

no matter what. Make the tea directly, or 
don't tantalize me with the sight of it." 
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Sara Wood vile got up sullenly from her 
work, and poured out her father's tea. He 
took it from her without any remark. 

" Will you have some tea, Mr. Wilmott ? " 
she asked, coldly, turning to an old man who 
sate hy the fire with a hook in his hand. 

" < Why weeps the Muse for England V " he 
repeated, as he hastily looked up from his 
hook. " Did you speak, Miss Woodvile ? 

" I asked you if you would have some tea. 

" Not any, I thank you. ' What appears, 
in England's case, to move the Muse to tears.' " 
And his lips still murmuring, he sunk again 
in his chair. 

At that moment, Margaret Woodvile came 
hack into the drawing-room. 

" What is this, Margaret ?" said her father. 
" Where have you heen, what have you been 
doing ? Here have I been waiting, one, two, 
three, four, five minutes for my tea, and all 
your fault! What is to come to the world, 
if this goes on !" 

" Oh, papa, I am so sorry !" said Margaret, 
blushing. " I just went to see if Jane could 
teach me a curious stitch in my knitting, and 
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I am afraid I forgot all about its being my 
week." 

" Well, never mind, dear; learn your curious 
stitches as much as ever you like, for you're a 
good girl, and you don't forget about five times 
every day ! Don't blush about it ; there's no 
harm done." 

" Always the same, Margaret," said Sara, 
as her sister sate down on the sofa beside her ; 
" you do wrong ; I am blamed, and you are r 
praised." 

" Not praised, Sara, only excused." 

" Loved, then !" said Sara, with bitter em- 
phasis." 

" Come, Margaret, and make me some more 
tea !" called her father. " I am as dry to- 
night as — as — as — a chip. Strong, and hot, 
and sweet ; there's a good girl, for this was 
Tather sloppy. — Capital !" he continued, as she 
placed another cup before him. " As good 
tea as ever I drank." 

" Whatever Margaret does, must be well 
done," said Sara, looking hastily up; "what 
I do is worthless." 

" Nonsense, nonsense, nonsense !" said Sir 

VOL. III. E 
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Richard, angrily. " Go and sing ; I like your 
singing. Have yon learned that song I told 
yon to learn ?" 

" No," she said, coldly and sullenly. 

" Then, what on earth is the use of my 
speaking! I had better be dumb — much 
better be dumb ! Don't sing at all, miss, if 
you won't sing what pleases me." 

" Sara did send for the song, papa," said 
Margaret. " Why can't you say so, Sara?" 
she said, turning rather impatiently to her 
sister. " Why do you let papa blame you for 
nothing? She wrote for it the very next day, 
but the man had not got it. Sara never for- 
gets, papa." 

" Why can't she speak, then ? What am I 
to put myself into a passion for nothing for ? 
I hate to be in a passion for nothing ! Take 
my cup away, Margaret. The tea has scalded 
my throat, and I shall toss it on the floor, if 
you don't take it away directly. Wilmott, 
what do you sit reading there for? I hate 

the sight of your books ! I hate " Here 

his eyelids closed, and his momentary irrita- 
tion evaporated in sleep. 
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The moment he fell asleep, Mr. Wilmott got 
up, took a little chair, and placed it on the 
opposite side of the table at which the two 
girls were sitting. Next to poring over old 
books, his chief delight was to watch the 
varying countenance of Margaret Woodvile. 

The two sisters were strangely alike, yet 
strangely different* They had the same clear, 
dark skins, dark eyes, and rich, dark hair. 
In feature, though much alike, Sara's beauty, 
if beauty that could be called which gave no 
pleasure to the beholder, was far more perfect 
and regular than her sister's; but, sad and 
sullen, no glow of pleasure ever tinting her 
cheek, or lighting her eye, the impression 
left by her appearance on a casual observer 
was painful and repelling; while Margaret, 
with her sweet, expressive, and brilliant smile, 
kindled a feeling stronger than mere admira- 
tion for her beauty in the eyes of all who saw 
her. 

And the expression of Sara's countenance, 
sullen, bitter, and melancholy as it was, was 
but the expression of her mind. Unloving, 
she was, therefore, unloved ; and yet uncon- 
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scions that the fault was her own, she allowed 
a deeper shade of despondency year hy year 
to steal over her soul. Year hy year, as 
Margaret grew up to be loved, and prized, 
and admired, a heavier weight of gloom and 
bitterness, darker thoughts of jealousy and 
despair, clouded over and oppressed the many 
noble qualities of her heart, and the uncommon 
talents of her mind. 

" Hey-day !" said Mr, Wilmott, leaning on 
the table with both his arms, and looking up 
into Margaret's face, " What has been the mat- 
ter to-night ?— something gone wrong — eh ?" 

" Oh, no, nothing wrong !" said Margaret, 
smiling ; " but you never will remember what 
I have so often told you, Mr. Wilmott, that 
all the Woodviles have hot tempers, and they 
can't help it," 

" Remember ! bless me, my dear, I don't 
choose to remember such a thing! What 
should all the Woodviles have hot tempers 
for?" 

" I don't say they should, only that I am 
afraid they have, I am sure I have— nobody 
knows what a passion I am in sometimes !" 
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" Then, why don't you cure it, my dear ? 
You would not be one of those who ' confess 
their faults and never mend/ would you? 
That is foolish work. You have but two 
faults, my dear child, that I could ever find 
out — impatience and forgetfulness ; so you 
will not have very much to do. Set about 
curing them directly — the sooner the better." 

" Ah, well ! I suppose I must ; but I don't 
think a little passion such a very bad fault as 
you do, Mr. Wilmott. Forgetfulness is bad ; 
it looks so like selfishness. I ought to have 
remembered that it was my week to-night; 
but I have been trying to get a good memory 
ever since I was four years old, and I never 
could succeed. And now," she continued, 
laughing, " my education is finished, as Miss 
Grant has been telling me for three years, 
every time I visit her. I really am getting 
very old— twenty next month, Mr. Wilmott. 
It makes me rather melancholy sometimes to 
think that I shall never be a child again. I 
had rather always be young." 
, " To have an excuse for being forgetful, 
my dear, is that it ?" 
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" Perhaps, a little. I don't feel as if I could 
be very wise and sensible, and yet I ought 
now to be so." 

" Yes, my dear, you should, indeed. At 
twenty, we ought to put away childish things ; 
and passion and thoughtlessness are very 
childish faults." 

" I know," she said, " I know. I think 
about it a great deal ; but I don't like growing 
old. I regret the past when I might be quite 
a child. Sara does not," she said, looking 
at her sister ; " we were talking about it yes* 
terday." 

Mr. Wilmott glanced at Sara's melancholy 
countenance, and seemed anxious to make her 
speak. 

" How old is Miss Woodvile?" he said, 
kindly. " May a very old man ask such an 
uncivil question ?" 

" I am four and twenty," said Sara, without 
looking up, and with her usual cold indifference. 

" And you do not regret the bright days of 
your childhood, my dear ? Well, you are wise. 
The wise man does not look to the past, but 
to a better hope in the future," 
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" I have little to regret in the days of my 
youth," she said, bitterly. After a moment's 
pause, however, while a colour rose on her 
cheek, and her tone changed to one of deep 
sadness, she continued; "and yet I might 
; regret that my youth is passing away, and 
; leaving no memory of profit to others or plea* 
sure to myself." 

" Oh ! fie, fie, my dear Miss Woodvile ! 
Still your old melancholy thoughts* It is a 
sin — a perfect sin — to talk in this way." 

" Is it a sin to speak the truth !" she said. 
" What I have said is true ; I know that my 
life is a burden to myself, and I see that it is 
so to others ! See it, and feel it, too !" she 
added, with emphasis; then, as if ashamed of the 
momentary excitement into which she had 
been betrayed, she laid down her work, and 
moved to the pianoforte. 

Mr. Wilmott shook his head. " My dear 
Miss Margaret, why do you let your sister 
speak in this way? It is wrong, my dear, 
very wrong !" 

" What can I do?" said Margaret, sadly. 
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* If you would only tell me what I can do to 
make Sara happy." 

" Teach her to smile as you do, my dear. 
Teach her to enjoy her youth, and health, and 
friends as you do. Teach her to make others 
happy, as you do, my dear child !" 

" I wish I could make her happy," said 
Margaret, despairingly ; " but I have no in- 
fluence — none ! Sometimes," she continued, 
and the gloomy expression which always rested 
on Sara's countenance flitted for a moment 
over her face ; " sometimes I almost wish that 
I was dead, because then I think she would be 
less miserable." 

" My dear, my dear ! how you all talk I — I 
never came to such a house in my life. You 
shock me, Miss Margaret — you perfectly 
shock me." 

" Oh, Mr. Wilmott, I don't mean anything 
wrong !" said Margaret, earnestly ; u indeed, 
I don't. I am very happy myself, too happy; 
and I sometimes think that my happiness and 
everybody's kindness to me makes Sara more 
miserable, and yet I cannot be gloomy ; I 
cannot help seeming happy ; but, when Sara 
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speaks like that, I feel that I would willingly 
die if that would make her happier, and I think 
I would. Is that very wrong ?" 

" Yes, my dear," said the old man, ten- 
derly; "it is wrong-*- it is wronging your 
sister, to let such a thought come into your 
mind — don't despair, she will be happy yet ; 
we will make her happy, I will have a talk 
with her one of these days — 

" Poor sufferer under nameless ill, 

That yields not to the touch of human skill," 

he said, quoting from his favourite Cowper, 
with his eyes turned up to the ceiling ; " and 
yet I will try what human skill can do/ But 
don't you worry, my dear child — now, that is 
right, smile away — rejoice again, I say, re- 
joice ; that is the best wisdom." 

" Very pretty indeed, Sara," said Sir Rich- 
ard, waking from his sleep ; " but now, my 
little Margaret, go and try what you can play 
for me," 

Sara rose instantly, and sate down sullenly 
to her work. 

Margaret looked at Mr, Wilmott, as much 
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as to say, " You see what I mean — what 
ought I to do?" 

" Are you going to play, or are you not, 
Margaret?" asked her father, testily, as he 
saw her still sitting on the sofa* 

" I will go directly, papa ; but Sara plays 
so much better than I do, that I thought it a 
pity to spoil her beautiful music with my 
strumming." 

"Strumming! nonsense! stuff! ridiculous! 
I like to hear you play ; and if I like it, I 
suppose that is enough. What is the matter 
with everybody to-night ? you put me out of 
all patienoe." 

Margaret smilingly went to the pianoforte, 
and Sir Richard again composed himself to 
sleep. 
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CHAPTER V. 

There various news I heard of love and strife, 
Of peace and war, health, sickness, death and life. 

Pope, 

" May Mr. James come in, young ladies ?" 
said Mr. Wilmott, peeping into the room 
where the two Miss Woodviles were sitting. 

Sara was drawing, Margaret was reading to 
her. This was almost the only one of Mar- 
garet's many attempts at companionship which 
Sara allowed — but here there was no necessity 
for speaking — and the sweet sounds of her 
sister's musical voice fell so soothingly on her 
ear, that, having once allowed it, the hours 
given to this employment became, in a short 
time, one of her greatest pleasures. 

Margaret looked at her sister, and, as she 
did not make any objection, she closed the 
book, and went towards the door. 

" Mr. James wishes to come and have a 
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little gossip with you, my dear, and tell you 
all the news." 

" I hope it is only that that has brought 
you here, Mr. James," said Margaret, as she 
shook hands with him — " I hope there is no 
one ill." 

" Why, my dear," said Mr. Wilmott, " I 
did not feel quite the thing this morning, so I 
told Joseph to step down to Mr. James, and 
ask him if he would call and see me in the 
course of the day, and Mr. James was kind 
enough to come immediately. It is not 
much — he thinks I have taken cold, and he 
recommends a little whey to-night, which I 
must trouble you, Miss Margaret, to order 
for me. Two milk whey, I think you said, 
Mr. James ?" 

" Yes, sir ; and I hope that a little powder, 
which I shall send, will set you quite to rights. 
You must take care, young ladies; these 
March winds are very trying. Mrs. James 
and my daughter are quite laid by, and I am 
now on my way to Mr, Brandon — he is afraid 
he shall have no voice for Sunday— as hoarse 
as a raven." 
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M He must let us off with a short sermon, 
then, Mr. James," said Mr. Wilmott — " fifty 
minntes by my watch, last Sunday — a good 
discourse, very good discourse, and well de» 
livered, — I have no fault to find, but I am apt 
to be impatient after the twenty minutes that 
I am accustomed to at home. My legs be- 
came so fidgety, that I thought they would 
walk away with me at last — -but you will not 
mention what I have said to Mr. Brandon. 
* Judge not the preacher, for he is thy judge/ 
as George Herbert says; and I suppose I 
ought to hold my tongue — but old people 
will be fidgety, my dears, and can't listen so 
well as young ones." 

" Very true, sir," said Mr. James. " I 
think I will undertake to recommend a short 
discourse to Mr. Brandon, for Sunday next. 
Indeed, unless I find a considerable improve- 
ment, I doubt his being able to perform the 
duty at all. But, young ladies, I have not 
told you my news. What do you think I 
heard this morning?— -and on the best authority 
too — will you guess ?" 
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Margaret shook her head. " It is no rise 
to guess," she said, smiling ; " I never can- 
news usually means marriage, I believe — but 
who could marry or be married here ?" 

" Why, certainly, Miss Margaret, it would 
be a hard matter to make out a marriage 
here, unless you or Miss Woodvile were to 
set the example. So you can't guess— well, 
I must tell you. Only think of Miss Grant 
promising to be a Christian at last." 

Sara looked up with some interest. 

" What has she been till now V~ inquired 
Mr. Wilmott — " any peculiar doctrines, eh!— I 
am rather curious on such subjects." 

" Why, no, sir ; she may have been a very 
good Christian in doctrine all her life, for 
what I know ; but a very bad one in practice, 
if love, as I take it to be, is the distinguishing 
doctrine of the Christian religion. Miss 
Grant, sir, has been at enmity with all her 
relations for thirty years or more. If this 
is being a Christian, why, sir, I take it, 
we might as well be in heathen darkness 
still." 
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" True, Mr. James, very true ; no Chris- 
tianity without love— " waving his hand and 
casting up his eyes, Mr. Wilmott continued, 

" Whether we caU thee Charity or Love, 
Chief grace below, and all in all above." 

"But what has happened, Mr. James?' 9 
said Margaret; " we really are curious — for 
we saw no symptoms of a change last week, 
when we called on Miss Grant." 

" I fancy, however, that a change has been 
coming on for some time. She has been in 
declining health for a year or more, and some- 
times is frightened about herself. Six months 
ago, she consented to see Mr. Brandon ; and I 
take it, that he has been working silently to 
gain this point, from that day to this. What* 
ever the case may be as to that, this, however, 
is certain — I met Mr. Rivers, this morning, 
and he told me that she had ordered him, 
yesterday, to write to Captain Bruce, and 
Mr. Hastings, and to desire them to come 
down to her immediately. He expects an 
answer to-morrow from Mr. Hastings, who is 
in London. He was not certain where Cap- 
tain Bruce was to be found." 
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u Mr. Hastings V 9 ' inquired Mr. WiTmbtt. 
" Claude Hastings, a barrister ?" 

" The very same," replied Mr. James. 

" I met him, the other night — a very agree- 
able young man, though rather silent. But 
what has he to do with Miss Grant ?" 

" He is her nephew — so is Captain Bruce ; 
and one of the two will be the heir to her pro- 
perty — they both need it, as I understand — one 
a penniless barrister, the other a nearly 
penniless officer. We shall have stirring times, 
Miss Margaret — one or the other must become 
the favourite ; and it will not be long before 
the decision comes, I fear — " and he gravely 
shook his head, but rather as an afterthought. 

" Do you think so ill of Miss Grants 
health V 9 inquired Margaret ; " I am sorry — 
I always have liked her." 

"Very precarious — very precarious, in- 
deed ; but I would not say so to everybody f 
Miss Margaret," 

" I met Mr. Hastings at dinner, the other 
night," said Mr. Wilmott ; " and he took my 
fancy amazingly — not the less for being rather 
silent, for in these days everybody < will still 
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be talking,' as my Lady Beatrice says ; and 
that does not do for an old man, who is fond 
of talking himself, as I am. And so he is 
likely to come into a property in these parts." 
" Why, sir, time will show that — it must 
go to one or the other, unless Miss Grant 
passes over all her relations, which, I believe, 
she has the power to do. It was a curious 
story, sir. Miss Grant was the eldest of 
three sisters, and, there being no son, was the 
heiress of her father's property ; but she was 
plain, very plain, I understand ; and, besides 
that, had the temper of a vixen* Her two 
sisters were beauties, and married early ; but 
no one would undertake the taming of the 
shrew for all the money that she carried along 
with her. I believe she had loved either Mr. 
Hastings or Mr. Bruce, perhaps both; the 
Story was never clearly made out ; but jealousy 
took hold of her ; jealousy, sir, that is cruel 
as the grave ; and, at her father's death, she 
separated entirely from her sisters, and neither 
saw nor wrote to them from that day to this. 
There might have been other provocations, 
for a jealous temper is the very. . . .1 beg youjr 
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pardon, Miss Margaret, but you don't know 
what a jealous temper is." Margaret involun- 
tarily sighed. " Now, it appears that she 
relents, or repents, and what will be the end 
of it time will show." 

" I shall be very glad to see more of that 
young man — I hope he will come down while 
I am in the country/' said Mr. Wilmott* 

" Come down 1 no question, sir, no ques- 
tion; he will be down immediately; the 
chance of a fortune is not likely to be sneezed 
at by a penniless barrister ; but I must wish 
you good morning, sir. I will call again 
to-morrow; and I hope I shall find you 
quite yourself again. Good morning, young 
ladies." 

" Claude Hastings/' said Margaret, musing ; 
" what a pretty name ! I am rather fond of 
judging of people's characters by their names, 
and I should say, that a person with such a 
name must be a remarkable one. Don't you 
like it, Sara ?" 

" Yes," she replied ; " but your theory 
about names is a foolish one ; there are many 
pretty names in the world, and...," 
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" Many who deserve to hare pTetty names," 
cried Mr. Wilmott. " I beg your pardon, 
Miss Woodvfle, for interrupting you, but I 
am rather sore on this point— the world is a 
good world, if people will but think so ; and 
there is more good than bad in every person 
that I ever met with, Mr. Claude Hastings is 
a very nice person, my dear Miss Margaret— 
that is, I think he is. He did not say much, 
but I will tell you what I liked, my deai>— he 
listened to me ; and it is not every young man 
that listens patiently to an old body, who 
speaks only of bygone days. Respect for 
age is a sure sign of a good heart and a good 
intellect — never was mistaken in my life — a 
better sign than a pretty name ; for, ' what's 
in a name V my dear." 

" A good deal to my ears," said Margaret, 
amiling. « I am very fanciful about names. 
I never could like anybody whose name was 
Jacob or Hannah." 

" Then you are very silly, my dear," said 
Mr. Wilmott, getting quite excited ; " one of 
the best men I ever knew was called Jacob — 
Jacob Gibbs." 
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" He might be good," said Margaret; " I 
only say I never could have liked him." 

" But you would, my dear — I tell you, you 
would — he was a real hero — he jumped into 
the sea, to save a man's life. What did it 
matter that his name was Jacob, then ?" 

As Margaret held stedfastly to her opinion, 
the argument might have been prolonged for 
some hours, if she had not been called away 
to attend to some household affairs. » 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Who with herself, or others, from her birth, 
finds all her life one warfare upon earth. 

Superiors, death and equals, what a curse ! — 
But an inferior, not dependant — worse. 

Pope. 

" Stir the fire, Letitia — sweep up the em- 
bers—there's a cinder on the hearth-carpet — 
pick it up. That will do. Now come and 
smooth my frill, and lay the shawl properly 
over my feet. Do you know, child, who I am 
expecting to-night ?" 

" Yes, ma'am ; Mrs. Bennett said you were 
expecting visitors." 

" Not visitors, child. — Relations. What 
o'clock is it ?" 

" Half-past six, ma'am." 

" They should be here by this time. I am 
expecting relations, Letitia — two young men 
whom I never saw before. But, as they are 
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my nephews, I have no doubt that they are 
well-bred and discreet young men ; and I beg, 
child, that you will behave yourself while they 
are here." 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" It is very easy to say, yes, ma'am ; but 
do you know what I mean by behaving your- 
self?" 

The poor girl gave a frightened look at her 
mistress. 

" I mean, that you are not to speak unless 
you are spoken to ; you are no* to put your- 
self forward ; if I am engaged in conversation 
with my nephews, you • are to retire, with a 
book, to the other end of the room ; and, above 
all, child, don't stare in the young men's 
faces ; if you have to speak to them, fix your 
eyes upon the ground." 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" Well, child, come and read to me to pass 
the time away. Get Horace Walpole'g Letters. 
What o'clock is it f 

" Twenty-five minutes to seven, ma'am." 

" They should be here by this time. Go to 
the door, Letitia, and listen." 
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" I think I bear the sound of a carriage, 
ma'am," said the girl, returning. 

" Hark !" said her mistress. " Yes," as the 
door-bell rung violently ; " now for it, they 
are come !" 

" Why don't Richard answer the bell ? — 
Ring, child, ring I — how my heart beats ! and 
I thought it had long left off beating. Now 
they come. Go away, ehild, and don't speak 
unless you are spoken to." 

The door opened, and a young man came 
hastily across the room, then stopped, as if 
nncerL. how to «*** H. «*J? ration. 
She fixed her eyes upon him, with an earnest, 
scrutinizing gaze, which appeared to him to 
last for some minutes. 

" Who are you ?" at last she said. 

" I am Henry Bruce," said the young man, 
and still stood rather nervously before her. 

" Welcome, then, Henry Bruce, to my house 
and to my love !" and she held out her hand 
to him. 

He took it, then let it fall in silence. 

" You are welcome, most welcome ; but 
where.... yet stay, sit down. Letitia Williams, 
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come forward, and bring a chair for Mr. Henry 
Bruce." 

" Thank you, thank you," said Henry, 
hastily preventing the girl from moving and 
drawing a chair to the sofa on which his aunt 
was lying. 

" Where is Claude Hastings ?" she said, 
fixing the same inquiring gaze upon him. 

" He is in London. He desired me to say 
that he was very sorry to be unable to obey 
your summons." 

" And why was he unable to obey my sum- 
mons? I am displeased, Henry Bruce." 

" I think he had business," said Henry ; 
" he did not tell me to say so ; but I fancy 
that he had business which he could not 
neglect." 

" No business should have stood in the way 
of my summons— the summons of his nearest 
relation. I am displeased with him. But I 
thank you, Henry Bruce, for your early obe- 
dience. You are welcome !" And again she 
held out her hand. " We will now separate 
till dinner time ; my nerves are shaken, I re- 
quire some repose. Letitia, ring the bell." 
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Henry again moved forward. 

" Sit still, Henry Brace ; it is my will to 
be waited on by Letitia Williams, and my will 
is never interfered with. Order dinner, Rich- 
ard, in half an hour from this moment. At 
half-past seven it will be on the table. And 
now, Letitia, conduct Mr. Henry Bruce to 
his room ; it is my will to have it so. Go, 
Letitia." 

As Henry followed the girl up stairs, he 
could not, after the restraint which had been 
imposed upon him for the last few minutes, 
resist an open expression of his opinion. 

" What a particular sort of person my aunt 
appears to be !" he said. 

" Sir !" said she, surprised and frightened. 

" I beg your pardon, Miss Williams. What 
a kind reception my aunt has given me !" 

" Yes, sir." 

" I am very sorry that you should have had 
the trouble of coming up with me ; but you 
saw that I could not help myself. Is this my 
room? — what a nice room — and what a capital 
fire ! Thank you, Miss Williams. I must make 

VOL. III. F 
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haste, I dare say my aunt is very punctual ; 
she looks as if she was." 

" Yes, sir," replied the girl, and hurried 
down stairs to her mistress. 

" Come here, Letitia," said Miss Grant, as 
soon as she appeared at the door ; " you have 
been away two minutes and a half, child, one 
minute m#re than was necessary. What has 
my nephew said to you ? I insist upon know- 
ing." An4 she fixed her determined piercing 
eyes upon the girl. 

" He said — he said," she replied trembling 
and timidly, " that he was sorry I should have 
had the trouble to go up stairs with him." 

" Well, I have no great objection to that ; 
it was thoughtful, on his part, though quite 
unnecessary after I had expressed my will that 
it should be so. Did he say any thing more ? 
Did he say any thing about me?" And she 
gazed as if she would have looked through her 
terrified attendant. 

" He said you had given him a very kind 
reception, ma'am," she replied reluctantly, for 
she felt as if every syllable would be dragged 
reluctantly from her unwilling lips. 
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" Ah ! well* that too was good ! Mr. Henry 
Brae? appears tQ \>e a, remarkably well-bred 
and well-locking young man— I have every 
reason to be pleased with him- Did he say 
any thing more, cbUd V 9 with another search- 
ing glance. * * - 

" He said that he would make hagte, as he 
supposed you were very punctual* fna'aig." 

" Quite an unnecessary remark, child ; no 
mp?e Qf this gossiping, I b^g* \ desire. Re- 
member my orders, Letftia William* ; this 
young man is on a visit to me, not to you. 
I will not have yoij put yourself forward. 
Why was he to suppose that I was par- 
ticularly punctual ? Mind your business, child, 
and don't gossip with young men. Now, 
call Bennett. I will m^ke a few alterations 
in my dres? in complimest to my nephew." 

Henry Bruce, in h& ap*iety to be punctual, 
was in tho drawing-roQift before his aunt. 
Miss Williams sat in her usual place, at a great 
distance from the fire. She was reading, and 
did not raise her eyes on Henry's entrance. 
He went towards her. 

" I think I have done pretty well, Miss 

f2 
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Williams, have I not ? — unpacked my things 
and dressed in twenty minutes— I hope my 
aunt will be pleased with my punctuality." 

" Yes, sir;" she replied, trembling at every 
word he uttered, as she thought of the stern 
interrogation she was likely to undergo. 

" As I have an opportunity," he continued, 
" I wish to ask you, Miss Williams, to do a 
good turn for Claude Hastings. Why he would 
not come down with me, for the life of me I 
can't conceive ; but he does read very hard, 
very hard indeed, and I wish you would men- 
tion to my aunt that I have said so." 

" Yes, sir." 

" Yes, sir !" said Miss Grant, as the door 
opened, and she entered, leaning on the arm 
of Mrs. Bennett, with a stately air. " What 
was that remark you made, Letitia ?" 

The girl looked imploringly at Henry. 

" I was only asking...." he began. 

" I spoke to Letitia Williams, Henry Bruce 
— I choose that she should answer me." 

The young man gave a ludicrous helpless 
glance at Mrs. Bennett, whose eyes were rest- 
ing favourably upon his very handsome face 
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and figure, and she returned it, with some- 
thing approaching to a smile, but both ex- 
pressions escaped Miss Grant's catlike eyes, 
owing to their stern questioning of her ter- 
rified companion. 

" Mr. Bruce was excusing Mr. Claude 
Hastings," she said at last, tremblingly ; " he 
said that he read very hard indeed." 

" And why did you say ' Yes, sir ;' answer 
me, child ?" 

He begged me to tell you so, ma'am," 
These remarks, Henry Bruce, are quite 
unnecessary," said Miss Grant, turning to her 
nephew. " If you have any thing to say, let 
your communication be to me, and not to 
Miss Williams. It is my will, sir, to have it 
so. At the same time," she added, more gra- 
ciously, "I am not displeased with you ; I 
approve of your defence of your cousin ; but 
it is enough. Dinner is on the table — your 
arm, nephew — Letitia Williams, follow me." 



tt 



Miss Grant made an unusual effort to ap- 
pear at church with her nephew. The state- 
coach drawn by two aged horses was ordered 
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out) and Henry was cob? eyed to church seated 
by the side Of his attnt* with Letitia Williams 
and Mrs. Bennett opposite to him* 

There might be something of pride and 
vanity in Miss Grant's desire to exhibit h*r 
handsome nephew to the neighbourhood, but 
her influencing reason was a better 6he. Since 
she humbled herself to a reconciliation, she 
would not do it in 'concealment, but Was urin- 
ous that all who had known of her enmity 
should also see her repentance. 

When the service was over, and Hettry 
Bruce had assisted his aUnt into the coach, 
she desired him to remain standing While she 
spoke to Sir Richard Woodvile, whom she 
graciously beckoned to the Carriage door. 

" Good morning, Sir Richard Woodvile." 

" Good morning, Miss Grant. Quito de- 
lighted to see you at church again." 

" I thank you, sir ; it was an effort, but I 
considered it to be my duty to make it* - Let 
me introduce you to my nephew — my nephew, 
Sir Richard Woodvile — my nephew, yottng 
ladies. I wished to ask you, Sir Richard* to 
be kind enough to receive my nephew to- 
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morrow, at half-past one o'clock ; I shall send 
him to call upon 70a. I am anxious that he . 
should make your acquaintance. Amusement 
is necessary for youth. And I must request 
your kindness to the young man, for old friend- 
ship sake." 

" Kindness !" said Sir Richard, cordially. 
" He is welcome, most welcome; so is any 
friend of yours, Miss Grant." And he held 
out his hand to Henry, who had been standing 
at the carriage door with bis eyes fixed upon 
the ground, and a most demure expression 
upon his countenance. 

As the carriage drove off, Mr. Wilmott 
joined Sir Richard and his daughters. 

" So that is Miss Grant ! Strange-looking 
woman indeed-^-a great look of Claude Hast- 
ings, though ; he has just such dark eyes as 
that, only softer and deeper." 

" Like Mr. Hastings ?" said Margaret. 
" Then, I suppose," she added, in a voice of 
disappointment, " that was not Mr. Hastings ?" 

" That Claude Hastings ? Bless you, my 
dear, you did not think it was, did you ? Why 
that is one of the finest young men I ever saw 
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in my life ; and Claude Hastings is quite an- 
other sort — not handsome, my dear, not hand- 
some." 

" Then you need not talk about him any 
more to Margaret," said Sir Richard. " We 
don't care for any thing but handsome faces, 
do we, my little girl ?" 

" Not quite so bad as that, papa," she said, 
smiling ; " but I do like beauty best, of all 
sorts, I must say." 

" And you have a good right to like it, my 
precious," said her father, " for you are as 
fresh and as pretty yourself as. ..as a morning 
in May." 

" I am afraid Miss Margaret is a very silly 
young lady," said Mr. Wilmott, shaking his 
head at her ; " she don't like ugly names, and 
she don't like ugly people, and what else don't 
she like, I wonder." 

" A great many other things." As he still 
kept shaking his head, she continued gaily, 
" I don't like dull and stupid people, and I 
don't like silly and gossiping people; and, 
above all, I don't like cold and heartless 
people !" 



V 
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* Upon uiy word, Margaret," said her 
father, " for a young lady, you have a pretty 
determined opinion ; and what do you like, if 
I may ask ?" 

" Oh, papa ! a great many, many things." 

" Describe, describe !" cried Mr. Wilmott, 
getting excited. i4 Have you a beau ideal, 
my dear — a hero? Let us hear what it is." 

He went close up to her, and fixed his 
eyes on her face with a look of great interest. 

" My hero !" she said, blushing. " Well, I 
will try to tell you, because I have quite made 
up my mind. Handsome and clever, of course ; 
but I should like a very fine, noble character; — 
so great, so good, that I could do nothing but 
reverence ; and yet, with such kind, pleasant 
manners, that I should feel the equal of the 
manners, though not of the mind. " 

" Very pretty, my dear," said Sir Richard. 
" I am not acquainted with this piece of per- 
fection at present, or I would introduce him 
to you." 

Mr. Wilmott exclaimed : — 

u * It were aU one 
That I should love some bright particular star, 
And think to wed it — he is so above me ! — * 

F 5 
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that is your wish, eh ! Miss Margaret ? And 
you, Miss Woodvile," he continued, turning 
to Sara, " have you a beau ideal, a hero, 
too ?" 

" Yes/' she replied ; but immediately 
slackened her paoe, and lingered behind to 
avoid being questioned. Mr. Wilmott however 
joined her. 

" Do tell me, my dear — I ask it as a favour — 
I am very curious on such subjects — it pleases 
me to hear opinions." 

" I can hardly describe what I mean," said 
Sara, hesitatingly ; " one word conveys it to 
myself, but it might not to others — repose." 

" No, ray dear, I don't understand you," 
said Mr. Wilmott, still looking anxiously for 
her description. 

"I meat), that what I most admire," she 
continued, speaking reluctantly, " is one who 
lives above the world and above himself, who 
is able to control the storms and tempests of 
his own mind, and is therefore at peace." 

" Peace, my dear ! — that is not hard to find 
— and yet you speak as if you thought it was. 
Is not your sister Margaret at peace ?" 
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" Not such as I mean/' she eakl, slowly 
shaking her hoad. " Margaret has a hapfy 
mind? but eke has clouds, perhaps of my 
causing, and when they <xme she sinks under 
them. Hetfc is not the pease on which an 
unquiet mifld could repose* I think a cha- 
racter, $uoh as I admire, i# hard to ftnd— I, at 
least, h£se nev$* yet mot with such a oue." 

" AikI yet, my dear, yon do but mean a 
contented mind — 

Lovely, lasting peace of miad, 
Sweet delight of human kind ! 

I feel like you, it makes me happy to be in 
its presence, no clouds, no storms.. .but, believe 
me, my dear young lady, it is not so hard to 
find. I have found it often." 

Sara was silent for a moment, as if she dis- 
dained to explain herself ; then she said, hur- 
riedly : " There are two kinds of contented 
minds, one by nature, and one by conquest — 
it is the latter that I admire. The storms and 
tempests must have been stilled and controlled 
to make such a peace as an unquiet mind 
could rest itself upon !" 

" Is your mind such an unquiet one, my 
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dear, that you admire this peace so much ?" 
asked Mr. Wilmott, inquiringly. 

" I was not speaking of myself," she said, 
coldly and repulsively. Having directed her 
mind towards herself, he had sealed the foun- 
tain of her communicativeness at once. 

" But will you not speak to me, my dear 
Miss Woodvile ? you are not happy — I wish I 
could advise you. Do make a friend of me." 

" Thank you," she said, " but I have no- 
thing to tell ;" and, quickening her steps, she 
placed herself by her sister, and closed the 
conversation. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

Men, some to quiet, some to public strife, 
But every lady would be queen for life. 

Pope. 

The Moat, April 12, 

My dear Claude, 

As you were not civil enough to 
ask ine to write to you, I must preface this 
long letter by telling you that I write for my 
own gratification, and not for yours. If you 
wonder why writing (usually my abhorrence) 
should suddenly become a gratification, I 
must tell you that this house is not so singu- 
larly lively, but that sometimes I feel myself 
at a loss for something to do, in which predi- 
cament I stand at this present moment. How- 
ever, I do not complain of dullness, for, though 
I think it may become tedious, I am at present 
so lost in admiration at seeing how easily I 
have descended from the advanced age of 
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twenty-eight to be again a baby in arms, that 
gratified vanity in some degree reconciles me 
to the insipidity of the change. But I will 
begin from the very beginning, and first for a 
geographical survey. 

This part of the country is very pretty, 
very English, which is what I thoroughly like : 
green meadows, wooded banks, clear streams, 
with here and there a bit of wild heath and 
common, and interspersed with the prettiest 
old churches and farmhouses. The Moat it- 
self has also greatly taken my fancy. Why it 
is called the Moat, I have not been able to 
discover, as there is not a ditch even round 
about it ; but it is a quaint, old-fashioned 
looking place, and perhaps the name is a 
record of some old time. I will ask my re- 
spected aunt about it, not that I care, or you 
either, I dare say. The house is comfortable 
inside and pretty outside, so are the grounds, 
but they are not in good order. I am sorry 
to say that I often find myself planning ar- 
rangements, alterations, and improvements to 
be made, when I am the fortunate possessor 
of the place; and yet, Claude, I don't wish for 
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myself very violently; sometimes I almost 
think that I should be more glad if it went to 
you, for you certainly deserve it more. This, 
however, is only when I stop to think about 
it ; my dreams, I fear, are for myself. 

My aunt received me rather queerly. — 

■ 

" Who are you ?" was the pleasant question 
addressed to me when I first went into the 
room ; but she was very gracious after that, 
and has been ever since. But you would laugh 
to see what a complete child I have become ; 
I made a few faint attempts at resistance, but, 
finding it quite in vain, I have succumbed, and 
now ask my dear aunt's leave to writea letter, to 
take a stroll in the garden, to warm my hands 
at the fire, and to blow my nose. She is very 
indulgent, and usually allows me to obtain the 
favour I request. I think she is almost the 
ugliest woman that I ever saw, but so ugly 
that it becomes almost pleasing, to my eyes at 
least, who prefer any thing to the common- 
place description of face. She is very thin 
and spare, with a long sharp nose, and the 

sharpest black eyes After what I 

have said, I am afraid you will not think me 
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very complimentary if I say that she some- 
times reminds me of you, but she really does, 
especially when she wants a direct answer to 
her questions, and fixes her eyes upon me. I 
am sorry to tell you that you are in great dis- 
favour. She has repeated, over and over again, 
in the short pithy manner in which she ex- 
presses herself, " I am displeased with him, 
Henry Bruce, I am displeased !" I have done 
my best, my dear Claude, I really have, to ex- 
plain your conduct, though I am in the most 
blessed state of ignorance myself as to what 
your meaning can be. I very nearly got my- 
self and little Miss Williams into disgrace the 
very first night, by attempting your defence. So 
pray, come down directly, — for the life of me, 
I can't conceive what keeps you in London. 

" Well, who is little Miss Williams ?" I dare 
say you will ask. My companion in slavery, 
Claude ; a poor little thing who has not one 
particle of her body or soul in her own pos- 
session, all held in the iron grasp of her tyran- 
nical mistress. She is a kind of companion, 
and a pretty little girl enough, if one could 
see her face, but she never lifts it up from the 
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ground. I attempted a little friendship with 
her, but, as I never get anything out of her 
but " Yes, sir," I might as well be satisfied 
with my own friendship : for I can make that 
answer to my own remarks as well as she can 
do. * Poor little girl ! I should pity her more, 
but that, although she looks frightened, she 
does not look miserable, aud her tyrant ap- 
pears to have a strange kind of love for her. 

Two days after I came, it was Sunday, and 
I was taken to church. My aunt appears to 
be in very bad health, and it seemed to be a 
painful effort to her to go, but she said it was 
a duty ; I think she wished to show our re- 
conciliation to the world. I thought I should 
have died when the carriage came round ; it 
must originally have been built for Noah's 
Ark, and, I suppose, was rejected on account 
of the awkwardness of its shape. Into this 
vehicle, my aunt and I, Letitia Williams and 
the maid, were packed. I need not say packed, 
however, for we could have taken the rest of 
the household, with the greatest ease! As 
we went along, my aunt asked me, if I had 
got my prayer-book. I produced it. She 
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then marked for me the Collect and the 
Psalms for the day, and promised to show me 
the Lessons in a Bible that We should find in 
her pew. I thanked her, without a smile, and 
carried my prayer-book carefully in my hand, 
with two great papei'-marks sticking out. 
When we got into church, she left me pretty 
much to myself, except a request that I would 
read oat loud, and a reminder to turn to the 
altar at the Creed. It is a very pretty old 
church, just such a one as you would delight 
in, built in the form of a crostf, with an open 
roof, and arches of carved oak. A painted 
glass window would be a great improvement ; 
and I have settled that this will be your first 
expenditure, if the Moat should go to you. I 
took a fancy to the cletgyman, too ; the most 
venerable-looking old man, with a bald head, 
that I ever saw ; indeed, I liked the whole thing 
so much, that I only sighed once, though the 
sermon lasted forty-seven minutes and a half. 
It was a very good sermon, and really, I think, 
would have done me good, if it had ended at 
thirty minutes ; but all the latter part of the 
time I was wondering how long it would last ; 
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and so I forgot to profit by the first. Always 
the way with long sermons ! 

After church, I was introduced to an old 
man and his daughters, Sir Richard Wood vile; 
And yesterday I was ordered to call upon him, 
it half-past one o'clock, which I did. He 
lives at a place called Oakley, about a mile and 
a half from tb6 Moat, and my aunt lent me 
rather a nice hoi*se to ride there. I wonder 
where tehe got it. 

I only made a short call ; for a first visit, 
particularly under such circumstances, is a 
nenrous thing. But tny call was long enough 
for nie to fall very much in love with the 
youhgest daughter, Margaret Woodvile, who 
is one of the prettiest girls in the world. So 
dark and so bright, with such a speaking 
smile. The other girl is handsome, too ; but 
I never saw sisters so different ; one all bright- 
ness : the other, sullen and disagreeable, with 
& most repulsive manner. 

They invited me to dine there to-morrow, 
and I dutifully promised to ask my aunt's 
permission ; for, truly, Claude, I did not dare 
to say yes without it ; and that, having been 
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graciously given, I am to go —-but not alone ; 
that would have been too great a risk for the 
baby, after dusk, too; no! under the sur- 
veillance of Mr. James, the apothecary ! To 
all these regulations I submit with a good 
grace — because I cannot avoid it. This old 
woman is the most complete tyrant ever born 
in England since the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

We have just had a slight quarrel. She 
desired me to call her Aunt Grant. I made 
a few feeble struggles, and a faint remon- 
strance, grounded on the difficulty of the pro- 
nunciation ; but she said, with unusual stern- 
ness, " It is my will to have it so !" And I 
have given in, Claude, actually given in ! I 
begin to think I am a baby, in good earnest ; 
but look to yourself and prepare yourself for 
the same degradation. 

Do come down, my dear Claude. Begging 
your pardon, you are a great fool to allow 
any business to stand in the way of this old 
woman's pleasure ; and she is not a bad old 
thing. I really have a strange kind of a liking 
for her myself. Now, good bye ; and if ever 
such a long letter is written by my pen again, 
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why, I am sure I don't know what crisis to 
bring about ; so never mind. 

Yours affectionately, 

Henry Bruce. 

On reading this letter over, which I did to 
make it more fit for your criticizing eye, or, 
perhaps, rather to see how well I had written 
it, I find that I have not pressed you to come 
half strongly enough. I must say that I think 
it is your duty, and a duty which, I should 
have thought, would have had great weight 
with you. This poor old woman, in bad health, 
repents of her long years of hard-hearted 
enmity, and now, in her first endeavours at 
reparation, you thwart her. I tell you what, 
Claude, I could preach you a regular sermon 
on this subject ; and, if you do not come very 
quickly, you shall have it. I have not yet 
settled what my text shall be, but some- 
thing very impressive ; so come down, I say, 
directly. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

The human heart, that restless thing, 
The tempter and the tried, 
The haughty, yet the suffering, 
The child of pain and pride ; 
The buoyant and the desolate, 
The home of love, the lair of hate. 

Anpn. 

Mr. James's now daily visit to Miss Grant 
was to take place on Wednesday, at six o'clock, 
in order that he might be ready to take charge 
•of her nephew to Sir Richard Woodvile's. 

" I am happy to see you so well this evening, 
ma'am," said the apothecary, as he sat down 
beside her, waiting for Henry's appearance. 

" I am no better, sir — flushed, only flushed. 
What o'clock is it, Letitia?" 

" Ten minutes after six, ma'am." 

" He should be down by this time. Go up, 
child, to Mr. Henry Bruce's door, and say 
that Mr. James is waiting for him." 
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" Pray don't hurry him on my account, 
ma'am ; we should be too early. You must 
allow me to make a few inquiries about your 
health. I trust " 

" My health, sir, cai* be looted to to- 
morrow. I choose that my nephew should be 
punctual." 

" There is such a thing as beiug too punc- 
tual, Miss Grant," said Mr. James, coaxingly. 
" Pray allow me to feel your pulse ; you should 
not neglect yourself on any account." 

" Well, child," as Letitia returned, " what 
does my nephew say ?" 

" He will be down • immediately, ma'am ; 
he was not aware that it was so late." 

" Thoughtless, thoughtless youth !" said 
Miss Grant, with a sigh ; " but he means well. 
My nephew is a well-bred young man, Mr. 
James." 

" He is indeed ; he appears to be a remark- 
ably pleasing young man. My daughter is 
quite in love with him ; an innocent attach- 
ment, ma'am, for she is but twelve years old." 

" Here he comes. Hairy Bruce !" she 
called, as soon as he opened the door. 
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" I am sorry to have kept you waiting, 
Mr. James," said Henry, as he shook hands 
with him ; " but I had not the least idea that 
you would be ready so soon." 

" Mr. James is not offended, Henry Bruce. 
Let me look at you ; white waistcoat and black 
neckcloth ! — well, I have no objection ; I ap- 
prove of it. Some young men wear em- 
broidered waistcoats, I understand ; I prefer 
simplicity. Have you got your gloves ? Yellow 
^gloves, I see. Had you not better put them 
on?" 

" That will do as we go along," said Henry, 
laughing. " I only put on one ; the other I 
hold in my hand ; that makes a pair do double 
duty." 

" You may put on both to-night ; I desire 
it, Henry Bruce. I will send for a new pair 
for you to London to-morrow. Letitia Wil- 
liams, write to Lonsdale's for a pair of gentle- 
man's gloves." 

" Oh, my dear aunt !" said Henry; " I as- 
sure you, it is quite unnecessary that you 
should take that trouble. I spoke in joke." 

" It is no trouble. I choose you to wear 
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both your gloves to-night. Shake hands; I 
hope you will enjoy yourself. I expect you 
at a quarter after eleven. Good evening, Mr. 
James ; I shall be glad to speak to you to- 
morrow morning. Letitia Williams, wish 
Mr. Henry Bruce good night." 

On their arrival at Oakley, they found 
Mr. Wilmott only in the drawing-room. He 
was particularly fond of odd snatches of time, 
which are little used by other people, and was 
usually to be found, a quarter of an hour be- 
fore breakfast and a quarter of an hour before 
dinner, standing in the middle of the room, 
(for he disdained to sit down at such moments,) 
with a book in his hand, seized on for the 
time only, but in which his whole soul became 
instantly wrapped. 

He was engaged in reading when Mr. James 
and Henry appeared, but was standing nearer 
to the window than usual, as the sun had 
already set. 

" Reading by this light, sir?" said Mr. 
James, as he approached him. " I must re- 
monstrate, I must indeed. No eyes could 
stand it ; not the youngest and the best." 

VOL. hi. G 
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" Very true, Mr. James, and I should not 
presume upon the youth and the strength of 
mine, though they were very good ones once ; 
but there was a passage from Shakespeare 
strangely running in my head, and I cannot 
remember where it comes from. I have not 
been able to find it ; perhaps you can assist 
me." 

" I am afraid not, sir. I am a bad Shake* 
sperian. My duties leave but little time for 

light reading; but Captain Bruce, perhaps 

you know Captain Bruce, sir, don't you ?" 

" Not yet, Mr. James. I am sorry to say 
that I was not at home when he called yester- 
day. I am very glad, Mr. Bruce, to have the 
pleasure of your acquaintance." 

Henry bowed, but, as he afterwards said, 
still felt so like a child, that he was unable to 
think of anything to say. 

" I believe," continued Mr. Wilmott, " that 
I have also the pleasure of being acquainted 
with a cousin of yours, Mr. Claude Hastings, 
a remarkably pleasing young man. I hope he 
is quite well." 

" Quite well, thank you. I did not know 
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that Claude had any acquaintances in this 
part of the country." 

" I can . hardly be said to belong to this 
country — sir, only on a visit— a long visit; 
for when once I get here I cannot tear 
myself away again; Armida spreads her 
snares for me; but I am, in fact, a Londoner, 
Mr. Bruce, and I met Mr. Claude Hastings at 

dinner, in London, at Mr. . — „ 's, about a 

month ago. I hoped to have had the plea- 
sure of improving our acquaintance in the 
country ; I understood that he was expected 
here." 

" He should be here now ; but I could not 
prevail on him to come down with me. I 
think, however, that it cannot be very long 
before we shall see him. He is reading very 
hard ; I believe, he is afraid of losing time." 

" A good fear, Mr. Bruce, a very good 
fear, not very common among young men — I 
beg your pardon for saying so." 

Sir Richard Woodvile and Margaret, pret- 
tily dressed, fresh and radiant, here came 
into the room, and, soon after, dinner was an- 
nounced. 

g2 
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" Where is Sara?" said Sir Richard, looking 
round. 

Margaret slipped out of the room, and al- 
most immediately returned with her sister; 
but waiting was one of the greatest trials to 
Sir Richard's temper, and, in rather an impa- 
tient tone, he addressed her. 

" Are we to have any dinner, Miss Wood- 
vile, or are we not ? If we are not, you had 
better have told us so before. It is rather a 
late hour/' with a short laugh, " for such a 
disappointment to burst upon us." 

An angry reply rose to Sara's lips, and an 
angry cloud passed over her countenance; 
from the words she refrained with difficulty ; 
but, slight as had been the incident, it was 
sufficient to ruffle her temper for the evening ; 
and, as she saw, or fancied she saw, a shade of 
disappointment on Henry's face, when he was 
desired to take her into dinner, she sat down 
with the full determination to make herself 
disagreeable ; not a conscious determination, 
but in a state of irritation which made her 
desirous of venting her ill-humour where she 
was able to do it. 
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It was strange the pleasure she had in tor- 
menting herself. In the quiet, almost dull 
life she led, Henry's acquaintance might have 
been pleasing to her ; but, on the very first 
evening, she raised a barrier between them by 
her ill-humour. He made several attempts 
at conversation ; but, finding his efforts un- 
availing, and not being sufficiently interested 
to persevere, after four or five failures, he 
resigned himself to his fate, and dinner passed 
in almost total silence between them. And 
yet, so unconscious was she of the effect of 
her own manner, that the very silence which 
she produced made her yet more irritated and 
indignant. 



" Why do you come and sit by me to-night, 
Margaret?" said Sara to her sister, as she 
brought her work and sat down by her side* 
just before the gentlemen came into the 
drawing-room. " You never do sit here if 
we have people to dinner." 

" Do you mind, Sara ? I had so very much 
rather sit here to-night — indeed I had." 

" Do you wish to show me that Mr. Bruce 
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would not sit so silently by your side as he 
did by mine ?" asked Sara, with a peculiar 
cold and grating manner. 

The unkind words had scarcely left her lips, 
when she would have given the world to have 
retracted them, or, since they could not be 
recalled, to repair the evil by the expression 
of her regret ; but pride in her heart was too 
strong for this ; cold and silent she remained, 
and her countenance only, with- its troubled 
expression, showed her remorse. ' 

Margaret got up, with resentment flushing 
her cheek, for her temper was both sensitive 
and impatient, and it had been the fear of 
Sara's being neglected which had brought her 
to her side; but, as she stretched out her 
hand to seize her work, her eyes fell on her 
sister's melancholy countenance, and 1 anger, 
passing as quickly as it had risen, she sat 
down without a word ; but the evil was don© 
— the evening was poisoned. Sara was fall 
of self-reproach ; Margaret was fearful of 
offending. " 

■ Henry and Mr. Wilmott came into the 
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drawing-room together, and both approached 
the place where Margaret was Bitting. 

" We are come for your decision, Miss 
Margaret," said Mr, Wilmott. " I have got 
a passage from Shakespeare running strangely 
in my head, and I cannot remember where it 
is taken from— only I am quit? sure that it is 
not where Mr. Bruce declares it is; these are 
the lines, my dear. Where shall I find them ? 

4 The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself; 
Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 
And, like the unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.** 9 

"lama very bad person to appeal to," said 
Margaret; "I should say in Hamlet ; it sounds 
to me like Hamlet's words." 

" That is what I say, Miss Woodvile," cried 
Henry. " Do believe us, Mr. Wilmott ; I am 
sure I could find the passage for you." 

"Sara is sure to know,", said Margaret, 
anxiously endeavouring to draw her sister into 
the conversation. 

"The line? are from The Tempest," said 
Sara, without raising her head. 
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** The Tempest, my dear — impossible ! How 
strange that you should think of such a thing ! 
I read The Tempest only last month. ..J must 
have remembered it.. ..and yet perhaps that 
may have been the cause of these lines so run- 
ning in my head. Do come and find the pas- 
sage, my dear.. ..set my mind at ease. I have 
been in a state bordering upon phrenzy — a 
perfect fever during dinner." 

Sara moved away with her slow, calm step, 
and the old man, fidgeting and excited, fol- 
lowed her. Henry Bruce looked after them 
with a smile. 

" Your old friend appears to be quite a 
character," he said. 

" I suppose he does strike a stranger as 
very odd ; but I am so accustomed to him 
and his quotations, and so very fond of him, 
that he hardly ever makes me laugh." 

" He strikes me very agreeably, I assure 
you. I get so tired— don't you, Miss Wood- 
vile ?— of the people one meets with every day, 
who all do and say the same things — it is 
quite a pleasure to meet with a little quaint- 



ness." 
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It would be affectation in me to say that 
I get very tired of people, for I really have 
seen too few to be at all troubled with that 
kind of weariness." 

" But, even here, even in the few people 
whom I have already seen, there are people to 
like and people to get tired of; you have the 
common and the uncommon characters. Am I 
right in my judgment of your neighbours? I 
will tell you what I think. Mr. James, is he 
not very commonplace ? Does he not soon be- 
come tedious ?" 

Margaret nodded and smiled. 

" Then for uncommon. ...my aunt.. ..surely, 
without any disrespect, I may say that she is 
not a common character," 

" No, certainly not. I think I quite agree 
with you. I have always liked and disliked 
people, but I never divided them into common 
and uncommon, as you seem to do. I shall 
in future ; it will be much more amusing, but 
I am afraid, a little ill-natured." 

" Oh, no, not ill-natured ! — only a proper 
exercise of judgment. You must not think 
that by uncommon, I mean always eccentric 

g5 
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Your clergyman, for instance — is he not an 
uncommon character ? I was very much struck 
by his head ; and his sermon, though a little 
too long, I am afraid, for my taste, struck me 
also. I remember a good deal of it, and that 
is not common with me." 

" He is very uncommonly good," said Mar- 
garet, warmly. 

" I fancied so ; and not a common, by which 
I am afraid, I mean, a disagreeable kind of 
goodness, is he ? I believe my fancy to him 
arises a good deal from an idea I have that it 
is owing to him that I have the pleasure of 
being here at this present moment :" and he 
smiled at Margaret, with such a pleased, good- 
humoured expression, that from that moment 
she felt that she was on the most friendly and 
intimate terms with him. " You know my 
aunt very well, don't you, Miss Woodvile ?" 

" Yes, I have seen her occasionally all my 
life." 

" And do you like her? Pray answer me 
honestly. You know, I cannot like her enough 
to be offended at what you say." 

" You need not be offended, I am sure," 
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said Margaret, laughing. " I like her very 
much, I really do. I don't know why I laugh 
—she always makes me laugh— I suppose be- 
cause she is an uncommon character ; but I 
like her bettei; than almost anybody about 
here." 

* 

"Well, I am glad you. like her," said 
Henry, " because you must know much more 
of her than I do, and I have taken a kind of 
fancy to her myself ; but she is a very singular 
woman, there is no denying \t r and such a 
tyrant. It is new to me, who went to school 
at seven years old, to find myself utterly 
without a urill of my own, and, I am afraid, 
X shall soon grow tired of it ; but at present 
it rather amuses me. You can't think what 
a good child I am ; . I should be a treasure to 
nurses and anxious mothers." 

Mr. Wilmott and Sar$ here returned from 
their search. 

" She was right, Mr. Bruce, she was right, 
my dear Miss Margaret ; very curious, indeed, 
but she was right when I was utterly at a loss. 
Ah ! my dear/' turning again to Sara, " it is 
not the first time that I have had to say to 
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you that ' still my wonder grew that one small 
head could carry all you knew/ " 

Sara took no notice ; neither blushed nor 
smiled at the compliment. 

" You have a great quantity of books," said 
Henry, taking up two or three from the table. 
" I suppose, you subscribe to some library in 
London ?" 

" Tes ;" said Margaret at last, as Sara 
would not answer. 

" And do you read a great deal ?" 

" Yes, I think a good deal, for we have so 
much time, especially in the winter. But I am 
afraid that we don't profit much by it — at 
least, I mean that I don't — Sara does ; it does 
not make me a bit more sensible, does it, Mr. 
Wilmott ?" and she looked up in the old man's 
face. 

" No, my dear," he replied fondly, " I can't 
say that it does." 

" I don't think one ever learns much sense 
from books," said Henry ; " that has always 
been my opinion." 

" Sir," cried Mr. Wilmott, in astonishment, 
and fixing on his spectacles, that he might look 
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well in the face of a person capable of such 
an observation, " I have always been of opi- 
nion that reading is the noblest employment 
of the human mind." 

" A very amusing employment, I dare say ; 
but I don't think you will find that reading 
ever made a stupid person clever." 

" I would not use those words ; but you are 
wrong, my dear Mr. Bruce,"— excitement was 
coming on ; " utterly wrong ! — cultivation is 
to be held in the highest admiration — out of 
the rough stone it makes the polished marble." 

" You ought to know a great deal better 
than I do, so I will not contradict you ; but 
it has always seemed to me that observation 
of men and manners makes a much more agree- 
able and enlarged mind than mere reading 
can do. But I am not a great reader myself; 
so my opinion may be a prejudiced one." 

" Prejudiced, my dear young friend ! — you 
are indeed, you strike at the very root of 
life—" He spoke in a most melancholy tone— 
" Who should I see, who should I converse 
with, if it were not for my books ! — I, who 
have been accustomed to say — 
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' My thoughts are with the dead: with them 

I live in long past years ; 
Their virtues love, their faults condemn — 

Partake their hopes and fears ; 
And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction, with an humble mind.* " 

" I retract, Mr, Wilmott," said Henry ; " at 
least, I will say that those who read in such a 
spirit do gain a great deal by what they 
read." 

" They do, they do." Still in a most melan- 
choly tone, " they gain everything — know- 
ledge, goodness, happiness. My dear Miss 
Margaret, what do yon say to this strange 
man's opinions ?" 

" I really don't know," said Margaret, smi- 
ling ; " he has disordered all my ideas — I 
have always till now been under the impres- 
sion that I was doing a very virtuous act, when 
I read a good deal in the day." 

" So you are, my dear, so you are ; don't 
let your ideas be disordered." 

Sara looked up — she could not refrain. "Are 
not you and Mr. Bruce both right ?" she said. 
" It must be useful, it must improve die mind 
to read ; for by reading we learn what could 
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not be learned by observation ; but, unless we 
apply what we read to what we see — Mr. 
Bruce is right — the mere reading is no profit ; 
the mind is as weak as it was in the begin- 
ning." For a moment she forgot herself, and 
her face brightened as she spoke, but only for 
an instant. 

" True, true, my dear," said Mr. Wilmott, 
" you speak like a Solon. Well, Mr. Bruce, 
are we agreed, are we friends?" 

Quite friends, I hope," he said, laughing. 

If I still have something to say after consi- 
dering Miss Woodvile's oginion, will you let 
me have another argument with you ?" 

" You coul4 not give me greater pleasure,'* 
said the old man, earnestly. " Discussions 
make me alive, make me young again. 9 ' 

" What are you all gossiping about ?" cried 
Sir Richard Woodvile, approaching ; " here 
am I left to talk to myself; James is gone to 
see the kitchen-maid, who has got a headache, 
and therefore thinks she is going to die, of 
course. Go and play, one of you, and go and 
make tea the other, and let me get in one 
word, if you please." 
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CHAPTER DC. 

And yet, believe me, good as well as ill, 
Woman's at best a contradiction still. 

Popb. 

" Did you ask papa about Miss Grant ?" 
said Margaret Woodvile to her sister, the fol- 
lowing morning at breakfast. 

Sara shook her head. 

" Miss Grant desired Mr. Bruce to ask us 
to go to luncheon to-day ; do you like us to 
go, papa?" 

" Do you like to go, my darling ?" 

" Yes, papa, if Sara has no objection." 

" Then, go, by all means, and give my com- 
pliments to Miss Grant, and tell her that we 
liked her young man very much, and that we 
hope he will soon come again. Wilmott, will 
you squire the girls? Tou seemed curious 
about Miss Grant, the other day." 

" It will make me perfectly happy," said 
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the old man, with his usual warmth. " I took 
a great fancy to Mr. Bruce, and we have a 
discussion hanging over our heads, which I 
shall be glad to renew. So, young ladies, as 
the Lady Hero says, ' If you walk softly, and 
look sweetly, I am yours for the walk.' She 
adds, 'and say nothing;" but that will not 
suit me when I walk with you, my dear Miss 
Margaret." 

Mr, Bruce came to the Lodge gate, to meet 
his aunt's visitors. His fancy for Margaret 
Woodvile was not lessened by the evening at 
Oakley, and he was longing to see her again — 
longing to talk to her, and, as he spoke, to 
watch the expression of her thoughts in her 
bright varying countenance, hoping perhaps 
at this moment to read in her face that she 
was glad to see him again. 

They met as old friends : with some people 
acquaintance is a work of time— days, and 
months, and years ; with others, a few hours 
sets you perfectly at ease. Henry was of the 
latter class ; his frank gay manners dispelled 
both shyness and formality* 
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As he joined them, he placed himself at 
Margaret's side. 

" Don't you admire this place?" he said, 
as they walked along. " I think the countryc 
about here strikingly pretty." 

" Yes, very pretty — of a quiet kind of beauty; 
but it is very quiet." 

" Do you dislike quiet beauty ? I like it 
best. In this kind of scenery one fancies that 
everybody must be happy ; the cottages look 
so comfortable, the crops so flourishing, every- 
thing in order, it makes one feel happy and 
comfortable oneself." 

" I like wilder scenery betted," said Mar- 
garet. " I have not seen much ; but two or 
or three years ago papa took us through North 
Wales, and I often wish that we lived there 
instead of here : I like mountains, and rocks, 
and lakes, and waterfalls." 

" How different people's fancies are !" re- 
plied Henry, smiling. " I have seen a great 
deal of beautiful scenery ; once I walked over 
the mountains of Switzerland, and I have been 
in America, in some of the giant forests you 
read of, and I have seen the Falls of Niagara, 
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and yet I admire that view, I think beyond 
anything that I have ever seen." 

He pointed in one direction of the Park, 
which was a perfect specimen of quiet English 
beauty — a green meadow, with fine spreading 
trees ; behind, a sloping wood, budding into 
early Spring; beyond, a pretty but rustic 
bridge, leading to a village, which, with its 
curling smoke, picturesque old-fashioned roofs 
and gable-ends, and ivy church-tower, closed 
the view. 

" I agree with you," cried Mr. Wilmott ; 
" I agree with you now from my heart. Once I 
though tdifferently — * Once I loved torn Ocean's 
roar; but thy soft murmuring sounds sweet as 
if a sister's voice -reproved.' I don't often 
quote Byron, my dear Miss Margaret ; you 
know, he is no favourite of mine; but this was 
a pretty thought, and I often apply it to such a 
scene as this. ' It warns me, with its stillness, 
to forsake earth's troubled waters for a purer 
spring.' And what do you say, my dear?" slack- 
ening his pace and appealing to Sara. " What 
is your taste in scenery ?— ah ! I see; cloudy 
mountains and troubled waters-— is it not so ?" 
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Henry Bruce walked on with Margaret, and 
touched on subjects of greater interest to him. 

" Do you know that possibly, at some time, 
this place will belong to my cousin Claude 
Hastings, or to myself ?" 

" Yes, we have heard so." 

" I wonder if I am very wrong in allowing 
my thoughts to run upon the idea ; you can- 
not think how many dreams I have regarding 
it ; as I wander about, I find myself planning, 
hoping, fancying. Do you think I am wrong V 
Fancying he read disapprobation in her coun- 
tenance, he went on. " You must not suppose 
that I set myself down to wish for it to the 
exclusion of Claude, or to think of it now or 
of my aunt's death; but I dream about th6 
future involuntarily ; I fancy myself the master 
of the place — fancy it so strongly, that 
sometimes I almost think it is so — and wake 
myself with difficulty from too pleasant a 
dream." 

" I think you should try to prevent it," 
said Margaret, rather gravely, as he looked in 
her face for an answer. Perhaps Henry's 
dreams were but too natural; but Margaret 
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had high ideas of virtue, and an especial shrink- 
ing from anything tainted with selfishness. 

" I see you think me wrong, perhaps selfish 
and heartless," he said, answering her coun- 
tenance more than her words. " I am sorry, 
and yet I do not dare to say that I will dream 
no more ; for I know that this yery afternoon 
I shall be at my visions again. But are you 
not rather severe ? I am tired of my wander- 
ing soldier's life — I have seen all that I want 
to see : and now suddenly there rises before 
me the prospect of a home, a happy, quiet 
home — is it not tempting — can I help some-* 
times letting my thoughts rest upon it ?" 

" I dare say that it is very tempting," said 
Margaret, smiling ; " and I dare say that I can 
hardly place myself in your position; but 
what does Mr. Hastings wish ?" 

" Claude !....Oh, I don't know ! I suppose 
the temptation to wish for a home such as 
this must be as strong to him as it is to me — 
perhaps, more so ; for his profession is a more 
toilsome one than mine; however, I must 
honestly say, that I don't think Claude would 
allow himself to dream about it as I do ; but 
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then Claude is not a common person. If I 
were to become a hermit or an anchorite, and 
live on raw peas, I should not be as good as 
Claude is, though he lives only like common 
people. But here we are at the house. Am 
I forgiven, Miss Woodvile, or, at least, ex- 
cused ?" 

Margaret shook her head, but it was with 
a smile, and Henry was satisfied. 

He led them into the drawing-room, where 
Miss Grant had only just appeared. Long 
years of ill-health and loneliness had made her 
contradict the rule of " early to bed and early 
to rise." She received the party very graciously. 

" Good morning, Henry Bruce ; good 
morning, young ladies ; good morning, sir — I 
am happy to make your acquaintance. Leti- 
tia Williams, bring chairs; put the young 
ladies opposite to me; this gentleman may 
sit by my side. Henry Bruce, sit down." 

Having arranged her guests ill the most 
formal manner, and so that she could read the 
face of each, she began to question them. 

" I hope Sir Richard Woodvile is in tolerable 
health ?" 
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" Quite well, thank you," replied Sara. 

" And, for yourselves, young ladies, are you 
well ? — sure you happy ?" She fixed her eyes 
upon them. 

Sara bowed, and Margaret smiled. 

" Young ladies are slow to allow that they 
are happy ; and yet you should be so — youth 
— health — beauty — friends," — with a pause 
and a gaze at every word she said. 

" Miss Margaret will not deny it," said Mr. 
Wilmott, looking fondly at her. 

" She should not," replied Miss Grant, 
gravely. " It passes too soon— enjoy it while 
it is with you. Henry Bruce, have you heard 
from Claude Hastings to-day ? " 

" Yes ; a very few lines." 

" Does he mention any time for his visit 
tome?" 

" No; he writes a very few lines, principally 
to thank me for my letter; just at the end, 
he says he shall not be down at present." 

An expression more of pain than anger 
passed over her face. " I am displeased, 
Henry Bruce; but no matter.. .he follows his 
own wayward will.... let him follow it. He 
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shall not be pressed on the subject any further. 
I desire, Henry Bruce, that you will be silent." 

" I can't say what Claude's reasons are," 
said Henry, " for I really don't know them ; 
but, from his very silence on the subject, I am 
convinced that his reasons are good, by which 
I mean right and honourable ones — such as, 
if they were known, you would admire him 
for." 

" It does not matter, Henry Bruce. I am 
not displeased with you for defending your 
cousin — I approve of it — but let the matter 
rest here. I must follow my own judgment. 
He shall be importuned no further. It is my 
will to have it so. Young ladies, draw back 
your chairs. Henry Bruce, entertain the 
young ladies. I wish to improve my acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Wilmott." 

Henry, though sufficiently talkative in 
general, on being desired to entertain the Miss 
Woodviles, found himself utterly at a loss for 
anything to say. His aunt, however, remain- 
ing silent, with her eyes calmly fixed on his 
face, he at last, in desperation, begged them 
to look at some beautiful prints which were 
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lying on a table near them. They all moved 
away ; and, satisfied with bis obedience, Miss 
Grant turned to Mr. Wilmott. 

" I have to thank you, sir, for your kind- 
ness to my nephew last night. I assure you 
that it was not lost upon him." 

" And I assure you, madam, that it gave 
me great pleasure to make his acquaintance. 
At my age, the society of youth is the greatest 
gratification that I can have — it restores to 
me the days that are gone — it recalls the days 
when I too was young and * my bosom's lord 
sate lightly on his throne' " — with his usual 
wave of the hand. 

'* You are right, sir. I hope you approved 
of the young man." And she fixed her eyes 
upon him with a questioning glance. 

" Highly, madam, highly. I may say of 
him, in the words of the poet, * Ingenui vultus 
puer — ingenuiqui pudorts.' I beg your pardon, 
madam, 'a youth of ingenuous countenance 
and ingenuous modesty.' " 

" I am glad that he has obtained your good 
opinion ; my judgment coincides with yours. 
I have another nephew, the Claude Hastings 

VOL. III. H 
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of whom you heard me speak ; but he is a 
wayward, wilful young man !" 

" I am sorry, madam, that he should have 
fallen under your displeasure. I have the 
pleasure to be acquainted, slightly acquainted 
with him, and '* 

" Miss Margaret Woodvile," cried Miss 
Grant, " may I ask if you want anything V 9 

Margaret stopped on her way across the 
room, and blushed. " I was only going to 
speak to Miss Williams." 

" Well, I have no objection. Letitia, Miss 
Margaret Woodvile is good enough to speak to 
you for a few moments; curtsy, child, curtsy !" 

Margaret hastily sate down by the girl, and 
wondered at her own boldness in the attempt 
to speak to her. 

" You were speaking of Claude Hastings/' 
began Miss Grant; " are you indeed acquainted 
with him ? Strange that I should not have 
heard of this before." 

" I met him at dinner in London, madam, 
only once; my acquaintance is but slight, 
but I hope to improve it. He is a young 
man whom one cannot see without interest." 
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" You approve him then," she said, with a 
very earnest glance. " I knew but little of 
him, and that little speaks of him as a wilful 
young man— does not speak well of him, in 
short ; yet I have a strange desire to see him. 
You approve him, sir ?" 

" I do, madam, indeed," said Mr. Wilmott, 
warmly. " He appeared to me to be a most 
interesting young man, modest, unassuming, 
and yet, from the few words he said, I judged 
him to be of no common character." 

Miss Grant still kept her eyes earnestly and 
searchingly fixed on his face ; it was evident 
that the conversation interested her in no 
common degree, and with less of formality and 
more of curiosity than she usually evinced, 
she said — "Is he handsome, sir? Describe 
Claude Hastings to me ; I have a strange de- 
sire to see the young man." 

" He resembles yourself, madam — strongly 
resembles yourself — especially about the eyes 
and the upper part of the face." 

" Like me !" said Miss Grant, and some- 
thing, faint as it was, that resembled a blush 
passed over her face. " Why should he be 

h2 
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like me ?" She sate for a few moments in a 
musing attitude, then hastily looked round 
the room, as if she feared that her unusual 
interest had been observed . •' Letitia Williams, 
ring the bell. Why is luncheon late ? Ready, 
do you say ? — then, why, child did you not 
announce it ? Lead the way into the dining- 
room* Henry Bruce, take the head of the 
table. Letitia, place yourself opposite to him. 
Young ladies, you will excuse me. Let me 
wish you all a good appetite. Letitia Wil- 
liams," — the girl came back — " behave 
yourself, child; don't speak unless you are 
spoken to." 



" You and Mr. Bruce seem to be great 
friends already, my dear Miss Margaret," said 
Mr. Wilmott, smilingly, as they parted from 
Henry at the lodge gate on their way home. 
He had again walked by her side, and the 
earnestness of his manner and conversation 
had attracted Mr. Wilmott's attention. 

Margaret slightly blushed, but glanced with 
an expression of pain at her sister. Henry's 
decided preference was far from giving her 
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pleasure; she was continually trying to avoid 
the appearance of it, for, even already, she 
fancied that she saw a deeper shade of sad- 
ness on Sara's countenance. 

" He is very easy to get on with," she said, 
carelessly. . 

" Very, my dear — a remarkably pleasing 
young man — and I am very glad that you 
should like him ; it is a nice change for you 
to have somebody of your own age to speak 
to— of your own time of life, I mean. There 
is a natural sympathy, my dear, in youth, do 
you know that ? * Youth turns to youth, as 
the flower to the sun,' so I have read some- 
where, but I forget where it was. Where 
could it be? The idea struck me at the 
time." 

" Yes, I think I feel it, too. I like to talk 
to him, except..," She paused, then went 
hastily round to Sara's side. M I wish you 
would speak, too, Sara — it is no pleasure to 
me— nothing gives me real pleasure when you 
are so silent." 

A bitter and angry expression clouded 
Sara's countenance ; but before the words 
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that seemed about to accompany it — words, 
perhaps, of haughty scorn or indifference- 
could burst from her lips, it changed to one 
rather of sadness than of anger. " Why 
should I speak ? — what inducement have I to 
speak, Margaret ? — why should I force myself 
on those who so evidently avoid and hate 
me?" 

" My dear, my dear!..." began Mr. Wilmott. 

" Oh, Sara ! how can you say so ?" said her 
sister. 

"Is it not the truth? she said, in some 
excitement. " Who cares for me ? — who 
wishes to care for me ? But it is no matter ; 
happily," she continued, with the cold, hard 
pride which was no part of her character, but 
which she often put on to conceal the anguish 
of her feelings— " happily, I have learned to 
live without love, and to be indifferent to 
hatred !" And climbing up a bank which 
would separate her from her companions, she 
walked home alone. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Hast thou some charm, which draws about thee thus 
The hearts of all our house ? 

Roderick, the Last of the Groths* 

About three weeks after the date of his last 
letter, Henry Bruce wrote again to Claude 
Hastings. 

The Moat, May 4. 

My dear Claude, 

I write to-day to press you to come 
instantly ; if I have not done so lately, it was 
in obedience to my aunt's wishes, who made 
me promise that I would say no more on the 
subject ; but she now recalls the promise, and 
desires me to write once more. Really, Claude, 
you must come. She was very ill last night, 
and, though she is quite well again to-day, I 
fancy that the seizure shows a very uncertain 
state of health, and I think that she knows it 
herself. 
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It was about nine o'clock yesterday evening 
— happily, Mr. James dined here — she was 
seized with a sort of fit. I suppose she felt 
it coming on, for, in the most determined 
voice, she suddenly ordered me to go out of 
the room, and almost instantly, Mr. James 
says, fell back in a kind of fainting fit, at- 
tended with slight convulsions. It lasted only 
for a few minutes, and to-day she is as well as 
ever again, but she sent for me very early this 
morning, and told me once more to write to 
you. She did not mention her illness, or de- 
sire me to mention it ; but I suppose it is some 
fear about herself that has made her again so 
very anxious to see you, and I must say that 
I think you will be behaving very wrongly if 
you refuse to come. I advise you to come to- 
morrow. I asked Mr. James if he bad any 
fear of a return of the attack, and he said 
not ; but I think he seems rather puzzled about 
the cause of it, and there having been one 
makes one nervous* So pray don't delay any 
longer, 

I want Mr. James to send for another phy- 
sician ; but, it seems, that doctors of all sorts, 
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except Mr. James, to whom she is accustomed, 
are my aunt's abhorrence; however, I shall 
try to persuade her to see somebody else. 

She is just come into the drawing-room, 
and looks better than I have seen her look for 
some time. She has not alluded to her attack, 
but said, " Remarkably well," when I asked 
her how she was. I am sure, however, that 
her health is in a very precarious state, and I 
advise you to come without delay. If you 
had seen her anxious, serious face, when she 
gave me the order to write this morning, I 
am sure you would. 

Yours affectionately, 

Henry Bruce. 



" I feel strangely nervous, Henry Bruce. 
Do you think he will come ?" 

" I hope he will — perhaps not to-night ; he 
may have been out of town; for he sleeps 
sometimes at Sir Charles Hamilton's, at Rich- 
mond ; but I feel sure that he will come to- 
day or to-morrow." 

" What o'dock is it, Letitia?" 

u Twenty minutes to seven, ma'am." 

h5 
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" He should be here, Henry Bruce ; yon 
were here at this hour. 1 feel strangely 
anxious. Letitia, bring your book, child, and 
read to me — no matter what. Henry Bruce, 
walk down the avenue, and bring me word if 
he is coming." 

Henry left the room, but almost immediately 
returned, and put his head in at the door. 
" I see the chaise coming up the avenue. I just 
came to tell you. I will go to meet Claude." 

" Stay !" cried Miss Grant ; " stay, Henry 
Bruce, I desire it. Claude Hastings shall be 
received in this room. Sit down— ring the 
bell — let there be no delay." 

Almost immediately after the chaise stopped 
at the door, Claude Hastings was in the room. 
He approached his aunt, and held out his 
hand ; she took it, and, for a moment, seemed 
almost gasping for breath, then dropped it in 
silence, and motioned to a chair. He sat 
down, after shaking hands with Henry. 

" You are come, Claude Hastings/' she 
said, at last. 

" Yes ; I hoped, from Henry's letter, that 
you would expect me." 
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" I did expect you, Claude Hastings. I 
have long expected you — and in vain !" 

Claude was silent. 

" Let me look at you," said Miss Grant, 
and fixed her eyes intently upon his face. 
There was an expression almost of disap- 
pointment as she gazed, and yet disappoint- 
ment was not the feeling usually excited by 
Claude Hastings's appearance, unless on those 
who suppose all beauty to consist in a tall 
figure, regular features, and a smiling counte- 

t 

nance. 

His face and figure were both strongly 
marked by the energy and determination 
which were peculiar to his character. You 
read it in the calm, intellectual brow, in the 
small closed lips, almost in every movement 
of his muscles; but this expression, which 
alone might have given a hardness and stern- 
ness to his countenance, was changed and 
softened by the smile, quick and slight, but 
peculiarly sweet, which played round his lips, 
and by those dark eyes which appeared to 
melt as they rested upon you — so soft — so 
deep, so full of intensity of feeling. Miss 
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Grant appeared to feel their influence, and yet, 
as she withdrew her gaze, she sighed. 

" Yes, Claude Hastings," she said, at length, 
" I did expect you ; I have long expected you 
and in vain ; your absence, after my repeated, 
my importunate request, must be accounted 
for. What cause prevented you from obeying 
me?" 

" I had reasons," he replied, quietly ; " I 
hope you will trust me that they were good 



ones." 



" No, Claude Hastings, I will not trust you ; 
I insist upon knowing them — speak, I desire 
it!" 

" I cannot," he said ; " they were private 
reasons, and I cannot explain them." 

" But you must and shall explain them !" 
she cried, raising her voice ; "I am not ac- 
customed to command, or even to request in 
vain .; speak, Claude Hastings, it is my will 
to have it so !" 

He made no answer, but got up and left the 
room. 

Miss Grant sate amazed, and still more 
abashed than amazed. And yet, after the first 
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moment, it did not appear that he had excited 
her anger by his behaviour, for she turned to 
Henry, and in a calm voice said, " Claude 
Hastings is not like you, Henry Bruce." 

" Not at all," he said, smiling ; " no two 
people could be so different ; but Claude is 
worth two hundred of such as me." 

" I did not say so, Henry Bruce ; but this 
must not be. Letitia Williams, desire Mr. 
Claude Hastings to return immediately, oh 
pain of my displeasure." 

Letitia left the room, and almost immedi- 
ately returned with Claude Hastings, who sat 
down again in the chair to which his aunt had 
first directed him — but Miss Grant was con- 
quered, and she felt it ; though he looked at 
her with kindness, almost with affection, there 
was no trace of yielding or submission in his 
manner, and she was forced to acquiesce in 
his victory with the best grace she could. 

" For once, Claude Hastings, I forgive you ; 
you shall keep your reasons private if you de- 
sire to do so ; but I would have you under- 
stand, young man, that I am not accustomed 
to request in vain : those who live under my 
roof must learn that they are to submit." 
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She paused, and fixed her eyes upon him. 

" I hope I shall not find it very difficult," 
he said, with a slight playful smile. 

" It is enough, it is enough ; let us waive 
the subject. Henry Bruce, you have not 
yet welcomed your cousin. Let me see you 
shake hands, young gentlemen. Letitia Wil- 
liams, this is Mr. Claude Hastings — curtsy, 
child, curtsy. And now," she continued, 
as she sank back, " leave me, young men, till 
dinner time. I am exhausted, I must repose. 
Henry Bruce, conduct Claude Hastingg'to his 



room." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

One fatal remembrance — one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o'er our joys and our woes, 
Which to life nothing darker or brighter can bring, 
For which joy has no balm, and affliction no sting. 

Moore. 

Free from Passion's lawless sway, 

A loftier being brings severer cares. 

R. M. Milnes. 

" Well, young ladies, so we have got an- 
other beau," said Mrs. James, to the Miss 
Woodviles, who were calling upon her the 
day after Claude Hastings's arrival. " I de- 
clare we are growing quite gay ; I should not 
wonder if we get up a dance by the time Rose 
Maria is seventeen." 

Is Mr. Hastings come ?" inquired Sara. 

Come ! La ! Miss Woodvile, didn't you 
know that? We heard it last night, about 
nine o'clock ; James was rather dry and fan- 
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cied a saline draught, and we had no lemons 
in the house, so I sent Rebecca out to buy 
one, at Philipps's, and when she came back, 
she said, ' La ! ma'am, do you know that Mr. 
Hastings is come at last?' — so I went to 
James and said, * Why, James, you never told 
me that Mr. Hastings was expected to-day.' 
* How should I, my dear,' said he, * when I 
never heard it myself ?' * Very strange,' said 
I, * when you were up at the Moat this morn- 
ing.' So I went back to Rebecca, for I thought 
she must have mistook ; but, however, she was 
quite certain, for she had seen the chaise at 
the Turk's Head, and just ran to inquire who 
it belonged to, and they told her that it had 
just brought Mr. Hastings from the railway 
station." 

" We had not heard that he was expected 
either," said Margaret. 

" Well, I am vastly glad of that, for it was 
rather slighting to James to be up there all 
the morning, and never to hear a word about 
it. However, he went up the first thing this 
morning, to see Mr. Hastings, and he came 
back about an hour ago. ( Well, James,' said 
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I, * what of Mr. Hastings V for you know, 
Miss Wood vile, that we have all been ready 
to die with curiosity about this young man ; 
so extraordinary, you know, his neglecting to 
come in this way — I declare I can't make it 
out at all. However, we shall all be disap- 
pointed, I fancy. James says there is nothing 
remarkable about him ; indeed, to speak the 
truth, T don't think he seemed to fancy him 
at all ; but it is not fair to judge by one day's 
visit, and so I told James." 

" Why what did Mr. Hastings do ?" said 
Margaret, with some curiosity. 

" La ! Miss Margaret, he did nothing that 
I know of ; but sometimes one fancies a per- 
son and sometimes one don't. Law bless you ! 
he did nothing ; don't fancy that, or James 
will be at me for gossiping ; but he seems to 
be a sort of a nothing — not handsome, James 
*ays, and no conversation — very different from 
the young Captain. I like Captain Bruce 
vastly, so frank and free-spoken. What do 
you say, Miss Margaret ?" 

" Oh ! yes," she said ; " I think everybody 
seems to like Mr. Bruce." 
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44 So tall, too— such a fine figure of a man! 
We laugh about him now, for Rose Maria 
is quite in love, silly little thing : the first 
day after we saw him at church, she took 
hold of my hand as we walked home, and 
said, 4 Oh ! mamma, who was that in Miss 
Grant's pew ? 4 Captain Bruce,' said I ; c what 
do you think of him, Rose Maria? c Oh! 1 
said she, 4 1 never saw anybody like him be- 
fore!' 4 La! James,' said I, 'here is Rose 
Maria in love with Captain Bruce !' — so he 
teazed her about it, and now she stands in the 
window all day long, in hopes of seeing him 
go by. But indeed she is not singular. I 
am sure I hope, with all my heart, that he 
will get the property — and I think there is 
no doubt of it, for James says that Miss 
Grant doats upon every atom of him. And 
gay doings we shall have, I dare say. Miss 
Grant, poor old soul ! can't last many years ; 
and, by the time Rose Maria is seventeen, 
we may be having dances, and all kinds of 
gay doings, at the Moat — though, I must 
say, I shall have reason to laugh with one 
eye, and cry with the other, when poor Miss 
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Grant is taken from us, for she is a very 
good patient to James, and a kind friend 
too. She sent us some early asparagus, 
yesterday — and. . ." 

As she spoke, the door burst open, and 
Rose Maria rushed in, breathless — "Ohf 
mamma, mamma! What can it be? I was 
in the dining-room, at the window, and..... 
and...." 

" La ! she has seen the Captain, I sup- 
pose ?" said the mother, winking. 

44 Yes, mamma — and.... and... .what can it 
be? — Oh! come and look " 

44 Bless the child ! What is the matter ?" 
said Mrs. James, getting up; but at that 
moment the house-door was hastily opened, 
and the next instant Henry Bruce and Mr. 
James carried Claude Hastings into the- 
drawing-room. His head had fallen back 
on Mr. James's shoulder, and his face was 
deadly pale. 

Mrs. James gave a loud shriek — Rose 
Maria clung to her gown, and hid her face. 
Margaret tooked fearfully at Sara, but Sara 
stepped calmly forward and arranged the 
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cushions, and threw away the playthings, 
which were lying in disorder about the sofa. 

" Thank you, Miss Woodvile," said Mr. 
James, as they laid Claude Hastings down. 

The shriek of Mrs. James, or the repose 
of the sofa, after having been carried for 
several hundred yards, aroused the young 
man : he opened his eyes, and looked round 
the room. 

" Don't be alarmed, Harry," he said, in a 
clear voice, " I am not the least hurt." But 
even as he spoke his cheek became yet more 
death-like, and again his eyes closed and his 
head fell back* 

" You had better go, young ladies," said 
Mr, James, as he saw the horror-stricken 
faces of the group that stood round the sofa. 
44 Eliza, my love, take the young ladies into 
the dining-room, and send Kebecca here.. 
Don't be alarmed, young ladies; don't be 
alarmed, Captain Bruce, it is only a fainting- 
fit — go, my love, go." As partly with horror 
and partly with curiosity, Mrs. James stood 
transfixed. 

Sara and Margaret, however, on his first 
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speaking, had left the room, and Mrs. James 
followed in a moment, first, to apologize for 
the disorder in the dining-room. " But the 
children had been playing there, poor little 
things," — and, secondly, to bless herself 
after the agitation and alarm which she had 
undergone. 

Sara and Margaret sate in total silence, 
anxiously listening for some sounds from 
the room they had left. 

" La ! what a fright I have had — I never 
shall get over it!— I never shall !— I shall 
always think of Rose Maria rushing in, and 
that poor young man, so pale — never hap- 
pened before, never remember an accident 
at Hartwell before — I declare I never shall 
get any rest again! Law bless me! how 
pale he did look ! — I thought he was dead, 
I declare I did; such a relief when he 
opened his eyes, and spoke too, poor young 
man, to say he was not hurt ; it showed that 
he could not be dead, at any rate. Law 
bless me ! I wonder what Rose Maria saw ! 
— where can she be gone, silly child? I 
thought she would have pulled my gown 
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off my back, I never shall get any rest 
again!" 

After a rapid variety of exclamations of 
this nature, which beguiled the time for 
about ten minutes, Mr. James, at length, to 
the infinite relief of Sara and Margaret, 
looked into the room. 

" I am happy to assure you, young ladies, 
that there is no material injury ; Mr. Hast- 
ings is quite himself, and will be ready to 
be taken home immediately. There is, I 
fear, a bone or a muscle broken in the arm, 
which appears to be very painful, and which 
was no doubt the cause of the swoon ; but 
Mr. Hastings wishes to be taken home before 
anything is done. Eliza, my love, bring 
some wine and biscuits into the drawing- 
room; I must persuade Captain Bruce to 
take something. Come — " and he led her 
away. 

" Would not our carriage be useful, Mar- 
garet ?" said Sara, as they left the room. 
" It is very easy, much easier than a chaise 
would be. Will you ask?" 

" How kind of you to think of it !" said 
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Margaret, as she hurried away to find Mr. 
James, struck by her sister's unusual 
thoughtftdness. 

Though she was alone, Sara turned to the 
window with a blush. — Why ? 

This question — Why? her own heart 
asked ; but, though she could not answer it, 
it was not the first time that she had felt 
with what a strange and peculiar interest 
she had looked for the coming of Claude 
Hastings ; and her momentary sight of his 
pale countenance, the glance of his dark 
eyes, and the calm self-possession of his 
manner, had in no degree detracted, had 
rather added to her unaccountable prepos- 
session in his favour. 

The offer was grateftdly accepted by 
Henry Bruce ; Claude was placed on a board 
across the low pony phaeton, awl safely con- 
veyed to the Moat. 

" Well, I declare I am glad to see him 
oft," said Mrs. James, as she took leave of 
the Miss Woodviles ; " to look at him, I 
began to think he would never stir again ; 
but I suppose it's the shock, and the pain, 
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and the faint. I feel all no how myself, and 
I dare say I look white, and that little silly 
thing, Rose Maria, is shaking like anything. 
I was obliged to give her a glass of wine. 
You won't take any yourself, Miss Wood- 
vile? nor you, Miss Margaret? No; you 
won't be tempted. Well, good evening — I 
hope it won't be wet — it looks a little 
stormy. Good evening." 



Claude Hastings was laid up for above a 
week, from the effects of his fall; but, after 
one day's confinement to bed, he resisted, 
and came down into the drawing-room. 

His accident increased the interest with 
which his aunt appeared to be disposed to 
regard him, and the effects of that interest 
were soon exhibited in her manner. While 
her tyranny to Henry Bruce and Letitia 
Williams, and towards all who approached 
her, appeared rather to increase than to di- 
minish, to him her voice was soft, her 
manner gentle — something almost of sub- 
mission and deference was observable to- 
wards him — and Claude felt his influence. 
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He felt it, and he was not one to feel it 
in vain. He had not been many hours in 
the house before he remarked, and grieved 
in silence as he remarked, how this old wo- 
man, standing as she did on the very brink 
of the grave, was still wrapt in the enforce- 
ment of the selfish tyranny, the trifling de- 
spotism, which had been growing upon her 
for years ; and no sooner had he remarked 
the evil than he determined to use his best 
efforts to turn her mind to the thoughts 
which were now so loudly calling for her 
attention. 

From the day of his mother's death, Claude 
Hastings had been an altered being. His 
character had strengthened and purified it- 
self, not through the sins of which he had 
been guilty, but through the vigour and sa- 
crifice of his repentance. He looked on life 
with a thoughtful eye — the shadow from his 
own heart lay upon the earth, and stripped 
it to his eyes of all its glory and its beauty, 
and, young as he was, he stood apart from 
its hopes and its fears. 

But there was nothing of sickliness in the 

vol. in. i 
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deeper, severer thoughts which had taken 
possession of his mind. He laboured un- 
ceasingly in his profession, not so much from 
the desire of independence for himself, as 
from a remembrance of his mother, a desire 
to prove to her memory the sincerity of his 
repentance. He adopted no peculiarity of 
language, no peculiarity of habits, no pecu- 
liarity of society ; he shrunk from the least 
appearance of being a censor of others — if 
he preached, it was by the force of silent ex- 
ample, not by precept. Steadfast and un- 
swerving in the vows he had made, his cha- 
racter was respected wherever he was known. 
If there was a fault in the principles which 
now wholly guided his life, it was in the 
melancholy cast which they had assumed in 
his mind — a melancholy not as regarded 
others, but himself. He felt that he had 
broken his mother's heart; and from the 
stern oppression of his remorse he would 
not seek to free himself; though he knew 
that she had forgiven him, he made no at- 
tempt to forgive himself; where duty, grati- 
tude, former ties, or former friendship led 
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him, he mingled with mankind, but from 
pleasure, however pure, however laudable, 
he stood aloof; he felt as if a barrier had 
been erected between him and all that could 
charm or soften life. He was alone, and he 
would be alone. 

He was lying on the sofa in the drawing- 
room one afternoon, three or four days after 
his accident. Miss Grant was lying on an- 
other, and Letitia Williams was reading to 
her. Suddenly, Claude put down the book 
which he held in his hand. 

44 Why should not I read to you?" he said. 
" It is a pity that I should lie here idle all 
day. Do let me read to you, instead of Miss 
Williams." 

44 1 thank you, Claude Hastings, but I 
prefer that Letitia Williams should read to 
me : I am accustomed to her voice." 

44 You would soon be accustomed to mine," 
he said, with his sweet, kind smile ; 44 do let 
me try." As he spoke, he got up from the 
sofa where he was lying, and took the book 
from Letitia' s hands. 

Miss Grant hesitated. 

i2 
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44 It would be a great pleasure to feel that 
I was useful to you," continued Claude, fix- 
ing his eyes earnestly upon her* " It is so 
long since I have been able to be of use to 
any one." 

Few could resist the influence of his per- 
suasive eyes and voice : as his eyes rested 
on her face, and his tones fell on her ear, 
Miss Grant felt herself subdued. 

44 Take the book, Claude Hastings ; you 
have already got it, I see. Show Mr* Hast- 
ings the place, child ; he will read to me a 
few pages — retire to the window." 

Claude read a few words, then paused. 

44 As you allow me to read to you, why 
should not Miss Williams take a walk ? She 
has not been out, I think, since I came 
here." 

44 Enough, enough, Claude Hastings!— 
Letitia Williams is not accustomed to go 
out — she does not wish it." 

44 She does not wish it, because she has 
felt that you could not spare her ; but you 
will let me read for half an hour, will you 
not?— and, as you can spare her while I 
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read, I am sure she would like it this fine 
day. It will do her good too, she looks too 
pale." 

" You speak foolishly, Claude Hastings ; 
you put strange ideas into the girl's head. 
But come here, child?" she said, after a 
pause. " Let me look at you?" 

She did not look pale as she stood trem- 
bling and blushing before her mistress. 

" Do you wish to go out, child? — answer 
me !" in rather a harsh voice. 

" You must not ask her," said Claude, 
kindly, as he saw truth and terror contend- 
ing in the girl's mind. " She wishes what- 
ever you wish ; but, as you can spare her 
to-day, I am sure you would like her to 
take a walk, and try to get a little colour 
into those white cheeks." 

" You speak foolishly, Claude Hastings : 
the youth of this day are too much indulged, 
but perhaps you are so far right, health is 
not to be trifled with. Go, Letitia ; put on 
your bonnet and shawl — your straw bonnet, 
child — no finery — walk quickly round the 
grounds, and be in this room again in three- 
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quarters of an hour. Go, child, go— no 
thanks — it is for your health. Now pro* 
ceed, Claude Hastings." 

He read, and the melodious tones of his 
voice were not lost on his aunt's ear. For 
a time her eyes rested upon him with rapt 
attention, then they were averted, then, to 
his surpiised and wondering *£e, he saw 
tears stealing slowly but surely down her 
wasted cheeks. \ 

Some stanbermg memories had awakefed 
as he read, and she had neither the power 
nor the inclination to subdue them. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

-To one who ever felt the sting 
Of sorrow — sorrow is a sacred thing. 

Cowpee. 

Oh ! many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer never meant; 
And many a word at random spoken 
May soothe or wound a heart that's broken. 

W. Scott. 



One fine morning, a week after the con- 
versation last recorded, Claude Hastings 
joined his cousin in the garden. His arm 
was in a sling, and his cheek was paler even 
than was usual to him, but it was more 
from the effects of confinement than from 
illness. 

Henry Bruce was leaning on a gate, 
whistling, dreaming, perhaps planning. 

44 Can you walk with me to Oakley, 
Harry?" said Claude, as he approached him. 
44 Mr. James has just released me from my 
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bondage, and I think the first use I make of 
my freedom should be to thank the Miss 
Woodviles for their kindness to me. Will 
you come?" 

44 Yes, I should like it* very much; but it 
is rather early, only just one o'clock." 

44 If I don't go now, I can't go till five; 
and I thought we should be more likely to 
find them at home in the morning." 

44 Oh ! you must be back for the reading. 
Well, let us go ; it does not matter, I dare 
say." 

They set off together. 

44 You are a very strange fellow, Claude," 
said Henry, as they walked along ; 44 1 begin 
to think there is something not quite right 
about you," 

Claude looked up with an inquiring smile. 

44 Why you must not suppose that the 
idea of what you have been doing never 
came into my head ? No ; I am very 
thoughtless, I know, very little given to 
tjunk much on serious subjects ; but I could 
not see this old woman actually falling into 
the grave, with her head full of worldliness 
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and selfishness, and trifles, without being 
shocked at it, and wishing that something 
could be done to turn her mind to more 
suitable ideas. I often thought what could 
be done, and I actually did something ; for 
one day I asked her why she would not see 
Mr. Brandon more frequently; you know 
she never would see him at all till about 
six months ago, and since he persuaded her, 
which I believe he did, to be reconciled 
with us ; they say she has appeared to dis- 
like him again. Well, I said this, and she 
looked at me as if she saw every thought 
that was in my head, and said, 4 that who 
she saw and who she did not see was her 
own affair, and not mine:' and so I was 
silenced ; and now, Claude, you have been 
here ten days, only ten days, and I never 
saw a woman so changed—it is marvellous ; 
but marvellous and incomprehensible you 
always are to me." 

u Circumstances have favoured me, Harry ; 
but, besides that, I have a power over her 
that you have not." 

44 That is what I say," said Henry, rather 

i5 
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with surprise ; u but what is your power 
over everybody ? — unless it is determination, 
I don't know what it is." 

u I know of old that you think me obsti- 
nate," he replied, with a sigh, i<! but it was 
of no power of that sort that I was speaking; 
the nature of my power over my aunt you 
would scarcely guess — what do you think 
of love?" 

" What on earth do you mean?" said 
Henry, in unfeigned astonishment. 

" I had forgotten, till her own manner 
within <he last few days reminded me of it, 
that I had heard in my childhood that my 
aunt loved my father. But I remember now, 
as clearly as if it were yesterday, a conver- 
sation that I overheard ; it was soon after 
my father's death, when I was six or seven 
years old. My old nurse, who had lived in 
my grandfather's family, was talking to a 
new maid about the family quarrels. I can 
see her now, with her mysterious nods and 
winks, perplexing her poor listener, and at 
last saying that she could tell a strange tale, 
which was this, that Miss Grant had been 
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ready to die with love for Mr. Hastings^ 
and that that had been the cause of all the 
quarrels. It made a deep impression upon 
me at the time, probably because I did not 
understand what she meant ; but I had quite 
forgotten the story till within the last few 
days, when my aunt's manner recalled it. It 
is plain that she remembers my father with 
strong feeling of some kind, and, putting all 
together, I have little doubt, with love." 

" How very curious ! and yet I can hardly 
believe it : why that must have been thirty 
years ago, or more." 

" Does the time surprise you? — It does 
not strike me as being unlikely or unna- 
tural. I believe the memory of early love 
is often very powerful, particularly in those 
who have led a secluded life, and who have 
formed no new ties. You would be asto- 
pished at the tales of romance which I have 
sometimes heard from the old dried-up 
lawyers I live with. And don't you remember 
a very curious instance of such an attach- 
ment in Bentham's Life, which I think you 
were reading at Richmond, the other day ?" 
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44 No, I don't remember it ; but I Have 
no doubt you are right ; this idea accounts 
for many things which have puzzled me." 
He paused, then added warmly, " However 
your influence may have arisen, still I must 
say it is not everybody who would have 
made so good a use of it. Do you kno"w, 
Claude, sometimes, only sometimes, I should 
like to change places with you." 

44 No, Harry," he said, knitting his brow 
with an expression of pain, u you would 
not. But this must be Oakley — what a 
pretty place! I like it better than the 
Moat !" 

44 I don't; I like the Moat. But here we 
are. You must remember the old man Mr. 
Wilmott, Claude ; he is very proud of his^ 
acquaintance with you — you must show him 
that you remember him." 

44 I do remember him very well, though 
why he should be proud of it I don't know. 
I am also to remember," added Claude, 
smiling, " to admire one of the Miss Wood- 
viles, am I not? How shall I know which 
is the one ?" 
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Sir Richard Woodvile was at home, though 
not in the drawing-room ; Mr. Wilmott was 
sitting with the Miss Woodviles, and reading 
to them. 

After Claude had expressed his thanks 
for their kindness, and some little conversa- 
tion had passed about his accident, they all 
sat down — Henry by Margaret, Claude on 
the opposite side of the table near Mr. 
Wilmott. 

" Do you remember our dinner in London ? v 
he said, turning kindly to the old man. 

"Remember it, Mr. Hastings! I do in* 
deed ; I have often talked about it, have I 
not, Miss Margaret ? We have been expect- 
ing you to come down here for some time. 
But we have been disappointed ; it has been 
a great disappointment to me, for I had 
hoped to improve our acquaintance. You 
must give me leave to do so now. Do you 
remember our pleasant discussion on that 
evening ?" he asked, in a tender, plaintive 
voice; for his past arguments were trea- 
sured in his memory with the same fond^ 
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ness that he felt for his early days and his 
former friends. 

" I was afraid that I had shocked you too 
much for you to allude to the subject so 
kindly," said Claude, playftdly. 

" Shocked Mr. Wilmott !— you, Claude?" 
exclaimed Harry. " Well, that is the last 
thing that I should have expected." 

44 Not shocked, my dear Mr. Bruce, I 
would not say shocked ; Mr. Hastings could 
not shock me, I am sure, but we disagreed 
a little, we had a slight difference of opi- 
nion." 

44 What was the subject?" asked Mar- 
garet, with some curiosity. 

44 The subject was the degeneracy of the 
present age ; you know my opinion, my dear 
Miss Margaret ; we are not the men we once 
were ; there are no giants on the earth in our 
days ; Mr. Hastings thinks otherwise." 

44 That is right, Claude," said Henry. 44 1 
am very sorry to differ with you, Mr. Wil* 
mott; but it really makes my blood boil to 
hear the way in which every wise person 
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thinks it necessary to throw dirt on the 
present age, and especially on poor England. 
For my part, I am happy to think that we 
Are quite as good as our forefathers, and 
that an Englishman is still the pride of the 
world. You shake your head — well, I shall 
always keep to the opinion expressed in a 
little song, that I learnt at school — 

* Two skinny Frenchmen — three Portuguese, — 
One jolly Englishman lick all these.* " 

" For shame, for shame, Mr. Bruce — !" 
Mr. Wilmott always took everything au 
grand s&rieux. " This is that foolish Eng- 
lish pride which does so much mischief, 
Mr. Hastings, and I did not talk so foolishly. 
We were speaking more of the intellect, 
comparing the great writers of the present 
century with the last. He hurt me in a 
very tender point — he said he preferred 
Byron's poetry, that morbid, selfish Byron, 
to Cowper — sweet, sweet Cowper! But 
you retract, Mr. Hastings, I see it in your 
fece ; you repent." 

Claude shook his head, with a smile. 
" I am afraid I cannot. Of course, I speak 
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only of the genius, not of the principles. 
As to genius, the actual poetry, I am afraid 
that I must confess that there are parts of 
Byron which I read with greater pleasure 
than anything, except Shakespeare." 

" My dear Mr. Hastings," — Mr. Wilmott 
drew his chair towards him, and prepared 
to enter again into the thick of the argu- 
ment — " how is this possible ? You, a young 
man of good principles, I am sure, to hold 
such an opinion ! What is Byron's poetry ? 
— false, utterly false — a sickly lament over 
his misfortunes, when never was man so 
prosperous — genius perverted, talents mis- 
used; it grieves me, Mr. Hastings, to hear 
you speak as you do." 

" I do not defend Byron's principles; 
you must nQt misunderstand me; but I \ 
think his poetry very beautiful. I feel for * 
him, too ; I think he was unhappy." 

u Unhappy, my dear sir ! What had he \ 
to make him unhappy, except his own faults r 
and crimes, and follies ?" 

" Perhaps," said Claude, with a slight 
sigh, " that is the worst kind of unhappi- 
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ness. I have always felt most for those 
whose trials come from their own minds." 

Henry had drawn Margaret's attention 
from the argument, but Sara was listening 
with deep interest; and, as Claude now 
spoke, she raised her head, and her eyes 
almost unconsciously rested upon his face. 
"At length," she thought, "I have met 
with one who would not scorn me, who 
would feel for me." 

Accustomed to observe, and quick to 
read the characters of others, Claude re* 
marked the expression of Sara's counte- 
nance, and, guessing something of what was 
passing in her mind, he continued : 

" There are no sorrows of which we judge 
so wrongly and so harshly as in those which 
are caused by the mind's trials. We forget 
that outward circumstances have little power 
in giving happiness, unless there is the 
power to enjoy them within ; and how many 
secret causes may turn what is joy to somQ 
into poison to others !" 

" I don't understand you, my dear Mr. 
Hastings — I cannot follow your argument" 
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— Claude indeed had spoken to Sara's coun- 
tenance, not to Mr* Wilmott; "but it ap- 
pears to me that you hold a very dangerous 
doctrine. Where is it to end? In my creed, 
guilt is guilt, whatever the temptations of 
the mind may be." 

" You mistake me," said Claude, quickly; 
U I meant...*.. but we are wandering away 
into a new and interminable subject, are 
we not?" 

44 Well, sir, it is a pleasant one; for my 
part, I love an argument, it is as the food 
of life to me-arguments are 4 such musical 
discord, such sweet thunder.' " 

The argument was, however, interrupted 
by the entrance of Sir Richard Woodvile ; 
he came hastily into the room, and called to 
his daughters. 

44 1 have lost my garden knife, girls ! Two 
good hours have I been hunting for it — up 
and down, till I have not a limb to stand 
upon. I beg your pardon, Mr. Bruce, I 
should have been here before, but you will 
excuse me. Mr. Hastings, I had not ob- 
served you." — Going up to Claude, with his 
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warm, cordial manner, he held out his hand* 
"lam very happy to see you recovered, 
and very happy to see you in my house; 
that foolish blockhead did not mention that 
you were here, or I should have hurried to 
welcome you. I knew, that Mr. Bruce 
would excuse me ; we are old friends now. 

• But my knife, Margaret! I am sadly 

in want of it. . .run, my little girl, and look 
for it. I had it this morning, after break- 
fast ; so it must be in the house. I wonder 
who comes and hides my things! I had 
better be a beggar — much better !" 

Margaret left the room, and Sir Richard 
began to hunt about the drawing-room ; he 
walked round, muttering and peeping into 
cups, inkstands, and all varieties of impos- 
sible places. His irritation increased. 

" What do you sit there for, Sara? — en- 
joying yourself.. .always the way! Didn't 
you hear that my knife was lost?... and how 
am I ever to mark trees again without it?" 

44 You spoke to Margaret!" said Sara, 
hastily. u I did not know that you wished 
for my assistance !" 
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She answered her father with her usual 
cold manner and downcast countenance; 
but, as she ceased speaking, an undefined 
feeling made her raise her head, and she 
met the eye of Claude Hastings, who was 
watching her with something of surprise, 
something of interest. She blushed deeply, 
but, unwilling to allow, even to herself, the 
influence of that look, pride kept her for a 
moment seated — but only for a momen^ ! — 
the better influence prevailed, and the yext 
instant she got up and followed her sistfer. 

" Why, here it is in my pocket, after all !" 
cried Sir Richard, suddenly. " Girls, come 
back !" he shouted, looking out at the door. 
" This is one of the most remarkable things 
that I ever remember — never have put my 
hand in my pocket this whole morning- 
somebody must have done it." 

Soon after this fortunate discovery, the 
young men took leave. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

jAh ! cease to gaze on matter of thy grief, 
And look at last up to that Sovereign light, 
From whose pure beams all perfect beauty springs, 
That kindleth love in every godly spright ; 

Even the love of God ! 

With whose sweet pleasures being so possest, 
Thy straying thoughts henceforth for ever rest. 

Spencer. 

The acquaintance of Claude Hastings 
with the Miss Woodviles increased, but 
only gradually increased. In the course of 
the next fortnight, he dined with them once> 
at Miss Grant's special command, and called 
on them once, and once or twice he met 
them in their walks ; and with Henry Bruce, 
this, and less than this, had been enough to 
establish a perfect intimacy and friendship. 
But, with Claude, it was different: partly 
from his natural reserve, and still more from 
his acquired retiring habits of gravity and 
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silence, he was a person difficult to be 
known, and, although he always interested, 
difficult to be appreciated. 

This difficulty, however, was far from 
destroying the feeling with which Sara 
Woodvile had from the first regarded him. 
She had spoken to him but little, and never 
in private ; for, not being empresse, as Henry 
was, to place himself either by one or the 
other sister, he was considered by Mr. Wil- 
mott — whose fancy to him, notwithstanding 
their disagreement, had wildly increased — 
as his own peculiar property; and even, 
when he sate by Sara's side at dinner, Mr. 
Wilmott had pursued him, and had secured 
to himself the chief part of the conversation. 
He had flattered her with no singular atten- 
tion: when Margaret was at liberty, he 
spoke as often to her as he did to Sara; 
and yet Sara felt there was a difference — 
the barrier that appeared to exist between 
her and the rest of the world did not exist 
with him. She did not once say to herself 
that he liked her, that he liked her society, 
that he liked her better than Margaret — for 
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she felt none of these things. She felt only 
that he did not £corn, that he might under- 
stand her ; that he did not openly wound her 
feelings by needless preference or careless 
neglect ; and, day by day, the feeling with 
which she watched him strengthened ; and, 
day by day, the peace which, in his presence, 
stole over her mind increased. 

It was about a fortnight after his first 
call at Oakley that the opportunity for a 
greater degree of acquaintance was given to 
her. 

The two girls had been one afternoon 
with Mr, Wilmott to pay his farewell visit 
to Miss Grant, for he had at length " nerved 
himself," as he expressed it, to tear himself 
from Oakley. 

Claude had just finished his daily reading, 
and he and Henry Bruce were going to ride, 
but at Henry's request the horses were sent 
away, and they offered themselves to walk 
home with the Miss Woodviles. 

It was a most lovely evening early in 
June ; one of those soft, bright, and yet cool 
and shadowy days which are not very com- 
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mon till later in the year, when every breath 
seems inspiring from its mingled softness 
and freshness. 

" Let us go round by the village, my dear 
Miss Woodvile," said Mr. Wilmott, as they 
passed the gates of the Moat, " I want to 
wish Mr. Brandon good bye. Ah, these 
leavetakings ! What does Lord Byron say, 
4 Such as press the life from out young 
hearts!' I don't approve of Lord Byron, 
Mr. Hastings, but he has a pretty thought 
now and then, when he forgets his selfish- 
ness. These partings are heartbreaking 
things ; I often wonder how one goes through 
life, with so many of them ; and I don't feel 
that an old heart bears it a bit better than 
a young one." 

44 Why will you leave us then?" said 
Margaret, affectionately. 

44 Ah, my dear ! 4 there is a time for all 
things,' as Solomon says, and it is time for 
me now to go away. My housekeeper wrote 
to me yesterday, to ask me if I was ever 
coming back ; it does not please her to be 
left so long idle. But I shall sopn be back, 
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Miss Margaret As long as I can move 
about at all, I shall be moving to Oakley ; 
and, if you leave it, my dear," — with a smile 
and a shake of the head — " I must e'en fol- 
low you, wherever you go." 

Henry glanced at Margaret, in the faint 
hope that she would blush at Mr. Wilmott's 
allusion to the possibility of her marriage, 
but she did not. Her friendship with Henry 
had hitherto been of a frank and fearless 
nature. She was not one of those girls 
whose thoughts run perpetually upon matri- 
mony; she was happy and contented at 
home, though her life was a quiet one — 
happy in her own youth and health, and in 
that buoyant, elastic spirit which sheds a light 
and a cheerfulness on the daily walks of life, 
while the tempers of those with whom she 
lived, the impatience of her father and the 
gloom of her sister, gave an interest, a strange, 
though often painful interest, to the mono- 
tony of her days. Henry had never spoken 
one word of love — never had alluded even to 
such a subject — and she had never dreamed 
of him hitherto in the light of a lover. 

VOL. III. K 
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Mr. Brandon was at home, and joined the 
party on their way back to Oakley. They 
naturally fell into three divisions: Henry 
and Margaret were the first; Claude and 
Sara lingered behind. 

Sara walked by Claude Hastings's side, 
and, for the first time, they were alone. It 
was a time for which she had hoped — for 
which she had longed — but now it was come ; 
and she walked in silence. She had felt 
that she could tell him all her trials — she 
had felt that he could teach her how to over- 
come them ; but now that the opportunity 
was come, although her mind was full, she 
seemed to have no power to speak. 

Claude spoke to her once or twice, mere 
casual remarks, but, her heart full of other 
thoughts, the answers she returned were so 
short and distrait, that many would have 
given up in anger all attempts at conversa- 
tion ; but Claude pitied her — he read some- 
thing of her trials on her brow — he felt for 
her (although he could scarcely wonder at 
it), in the undisguised preference shown to 
Margaret, both by her father and Mr. Wil- 
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mott; and, from the very kindness of his 
nature, he longed to speak to her ; or rather, 
to lead her to speak of those hidden troubles 
which so obviously shed a gloom over her 
life. 

Many remarks, many attempts, had failed ; 
it was at last a common speech which 
seemed to touch her more nearly. 

" What a beautiful evening !" said Claude, 
looking round ; then, in a smiling tome, con- 
tinued : "Do you feel as I do, Misa Wood- 
vile — better? — by which I mean more vir- 
tuous, on a day like this*-^iot, I am afraid, 
a very exalted kind of virtue." 

Sara was silent; words and feelings were 
struggling for utterance in her heart, which 
had never been spoken from her childhood. 
In the half glance which he had of her face, 
Claude remarked the emotion that was 
painted upon it, and, anxious to overcome 
her reserve, he spoke again, and spoke of 
himself. 

" I am sometimes ashamed," he continued, 
in the same tone, " to find, in spite of all 
my philosophy, how much I depend upon 

k2 
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the weather. Sunshine is one of the things 
which I fancy to he almost necessary to my 
existence." 

" I feel differently," said Sara, in a low 
voice. " A bright day only makes me more 
wretched ; when everything else looks gay, 
I feel the contrast of my own heart, and. . ." 
in a trembling and expressive voice..." and 
am miserable !" 

" Miserable!" said Claude, surprised at 
the force of her expression. 

" Yes — unutterably miserable !" 
" And why is it so ?" he asked, kindly. 
" Have you not many blessings? — your 
father, your sister, your own youth and 
health, and talents, your beautiful home, 
and a great power of doing good to others ? 
Surely, you should not be so very miser- 
able." 

" You said the other day," she continued, 
trying to speak steadily, " that outward cir- 
cumstances could not give happiness. I felt 
you were right; it was my own case. I 
ought to be happy — I have all to make me 
so— but I am wretched," 
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" I remember, I did say so; and yet, 
Miss Woodvile, the way you speak sounds 
strangely to ine. I know that the trials of 
the mind are many. I know that in a calm, 
prosperous life, all are not satisfied; the 
mind may be restless and require more ; but 
unutterably miserable! it is such a word. 
To me, it seems," and he spoke with a sigh, 
"that none but those who have in their 
memory a store of painful, remorseful 
thoughts, should use language like this." 

" And have I not remorseful thoughts?" 
she said, eagerly. " Have I not every day 
to regret as it passes? My father, do I 
make him happy ? Margaret, if she was not 
what she is, should I not make her miser- 
able ? Do not I shed a cloud, a gloom, over 
all who approach me?" 

Claude was silent ; he could not contra- 
dict what she said. 

She went on more vehemently : " You 
cannot know, you cannot conceive, half 
my misery ! My heart is cold, my tem- 
per is harsh, I am full of envy, and 
hatred, and suspicion — all — everybody 
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seems to me to be false — tbeir smooth! 
words irritate me— I love none, and none; 
love me. Like a freezing winter's day, I 
chill all who approach me, and I am cold 
and miserable myself." It was the long, 1 
pent-up agony of years that was bursting 
from her lips; reserve, distrust, all was fori 
gotten ; she felt as if she was pouring oni 
her griefs into the ears of an angel. 

Claude looked at her with his kindest, 
gentlest expression, but he answered her 
very gravely. " I cannot deny that some 
part of what you say is true. I have my- 
self observed it; but, will you let me ask 
you, must it be so ?. . .Is there no remedy ?" 

" None !" she said, despairingly. " The 
more I have tried to subdue my temper 
outwardly, the colder and harsher it has 
become within. It is as if an evil spirit 
possessed me!" she continued, excitedly; 
" and I feel that I must be its own, for I 
have tried to free myself, and in vain." 
( " You must not say that," said Claude, 
very gently ; " none try in vain :" he hesi- 
tated, then continued : " Will you forgive 
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me, Miss Woodvile, if I speak to you very 
seriously. I would remind you of some 
Words which seem to contradict What you 
say of your own powerlessness ;" in a low 
| voice, he repeated : " There hath no temp* 
{ tation taken you, but such as is common to 
\ man; but God is faithful, who will not suffer 
j you to be tempted above that ye are able." 
Sara blushed and w&s silent 5 the wor^s 
did not seem to reach her case. 

" Have you ever tried," he began again, 
with increasing kindness, as he saw the 
depth of her unhappiness, "to resist the 
temptation of your temper, with such a 
thought as this: that it is sent for your 
trial, in Order that you may overcome 
it?" 

She shook her head despairingly — had 
she not tried to overcome it, and in vain ? 

" You must think of it in this light, or 
you will never free yourself. Think of it 

as a trial sent to yoi^ and then .Do you 

remember the old verse-— I dare say Mr. 
Wilmott quotes it"— and he looked in h&r 
face, with his Sweet smile—" * Who gives 
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the burthen gives the strength to bear? 
your own efforts only will not be enough." 

Still she spoke not : but her eyes asked 
for more ; she hung upon the music of his 
voice, — with a strange calmness his words 
sunk into the depths of her soul. 

" Why do you not love more, Miss Wood- 
vile ?" he asked, after a short silence ; " you 
say you love none. 17 

" I cannot," she replied ; " it is not that 
I do not love at all, I believe I do ; but it is 
a cold, dry feeling, which has not, which 
cannot have any answer from others." 

" You are wrong : your sister loves you ; 
you must see that her whole thought is for 
you; but it is not so much the love of 
others that you want, it is love in your own 
heart — it is to forget yourself; it is to live 
in and for some happiness — some life besides 
your own." 

He paused, and she walked breathless, 
agitated, her heart beating, by his side ; she 
felt that it was come — self was departing ; 
she was beginning to live in another only ; 
but he spoke again, and his next words, 
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more gravely spoken, calmed, almost chilled, 
the feelings that were bursting within her. 

" Above all, you should try more to love 
God ; other love may give you peace for a 
/ time, but that only, peace for ever." 

Sara dared not speak, dared not own that 
his words awed but did not touch her. 

They walked on in silence ; and when at 
length she spoke, the current of her thoughts 
had passed from herself to him. 

" How strangely you speak!" she said, 

looking up in his face. " I never heard, I 

never knew, that a young man could speak 

as you do/' 

« " Perhaps," he said, with a deep sigh, 

I " few know, so well as I do, what the power 

1 of temptation is." 

" And how it may be overcome?" asked 
Sara; and a bright, inquiring smile, as 
i bright as Margaret's, flitted over her lips. 

Claude turned away his face, and was \ 
silent. 

With a thoughtfulness that was uncom- 
mon to her — for her eyes, usually bent upon 
herself, had no time to observe the feelings 
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of others — she saw that her question had 
been a painful one, and hastened to speak 
again ; but their conversation was now in- 
terrupted, for they were approaching the 
house at Oakley, and the rest of the party 
were waiting for them* 

Mr. Wilmott began his characteristic 
adieus. 

" Farewell, Mr. Brandon; I wish you, 
sir, a happy summer; I hope soon to be 
down among you again, and I know I may 
depend upon finding you at your post, and 
as friendly to me as ever" 

" Good bye, Mr. Bruce; I may say to 
you, in the words of Brutus, i If we do not 
meet again, why, we shall smile,' for you 
have made us smile more than we have 
done for many a long day; is it not so, my 
dear Miss Margaret? and I hope you may 
continue to do so. I wish you all happi- 



ness, sir." 



" A thousand thanks!" said Henry, 
shaking his, hand very cordialfy, and his 
eye glanced on Margaret, as if to ask whe- 
ther his wish would be fulfilled ; but he was 
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unobserved, for she was smilingly watching 
Mr. Wilmott. 

" Farewell, Mr. Hastings," he said, with 
even more warmth in Ms ever-affectionate 
maimer; "one of the best and brightest 
hopes of my life is to meet ybu again. I 
wish you all, sir, that earth can give." 

" You came off the best> Claude," said 
Henry, laughing, as they walked away; 
" Did he not, Mr. Brandon? I was quite 
satisfied with my fate, till I heard Claude's 
gpod wishea> bat now he has got every- 
thing." 

From that day, a change came over the 
mind of Sara Woodvile; the evil spirit 
within her was not conquered — was not 
expelled: many a glance, many a word, 
showed that it still was there ; but it was 
displaced, it was dethroned from its supreme 
dominion. Another, an engrossing passion, 
had taken possession of her mind, and, as 
she had yielded herself to the spirit of 
jealousy, so now she yielded to the spirit of 
love. 
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But a new feature of her character ap- 
peared in this passion, in this love for Claude 
Hastings. Till now, her life had been ab- 
sorbed in selfishness — not in acts of selfish- 
ness, but in thoughts, a continual brooding 
upon herself, but in her love there was not 
one taint of self. She had not hope — she did 
not think of hope ; she did not ask, she did 
not feel to need a return; the new feeling of 
reverence in her mind was enough; it; was 
enough, with worship, with devotion, tarith 
idolatry, to look up to Claude Hastings; 
she needed nothing more. She loved him, 
and was at peace. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Yes, let them pass without a sigh, 

And, if the world seem dull and dry— - 

If long and sad thy lonely hours, 

And winds have rent thy sheltering bowers, 

Bethink thee what thou art, and where — 

A sinner in a life of care. 

The Christian Year. 



Notwithstanding the influence tfhich 
Claude Hastings had obtained over his 
aunt, she had in no degree diminished her 
expressions of regard for Henry Bruce. If 
there was more of respect, and considerate 
affection in her manner to Claude, there 
ww a greater show of tyrannical fondness 
towards Henry; and the interest of the 
neighbourhood as to which was the favou- 
rite nephew had increased, as Mrs. James 
declared, to an " awfiil pitch." " For her 
part, she should not be surprised if it made 
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her ill — she could do nothing but wonder 
And wonder. Many a night when she was 
restless it kept her from sleeping, though 
for herself, she must say, she had not a 
doubt how it would be ; she was ready to 
lay a wager of any money on the Captain." 

But the day of decision appeared to be 
drawing near. Miss Grant had another 
attack of the same nature as the one which 
had alarmed Mr. James a month or five 
weeks before. It was slighter in its cha- 
racter at the moment of the seizure, but she 
did not rally from it as easily as she had 
done from the first. For one day she re- 
mained in her room, and passed many hours 
in complete solitude ; and, although she ap- 
peared again as usual the next day r there 
was a very evident change both in her looks 
and in her manner. 

" Shall I read to you, to-day V asked 
Claude, as he sate down by her side^ at the 
hour which of late she had allowed him to 
devote to her ; " or will it tire you ?" 

" You shall read to me, Claude Hastings 
I wish it ; you may go out, Letitia v but do 
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not go out of sight, I may require your as- 
sistance. Be within calL" 

44 1 do not wish to go out to-day, ma'am/' 
said the girl, timidly; " I would rather stay 
with you." 

44 1 thank you, child, but it is unneces- 
sary ; I prefer that you should have your 
usual walk. Leave me, Letitia : Mr. Claude 
Hastings will call you, if I require your 
presence." 

As the girl left the room, she silently 
motioned to Claude to begin to read, and for 
about a quarter of an hour she listened to his 
low melodious tones with closed eyes and a 
tranquil expression of countenance; then 
something appeared to agitate her, and after 
a few minutes she again waved her hand, 
as a signal that he waa to stop. 

44 It is enough, Claude Hastings, for to- 
day; put down the book: my mind is oc- 
cupied with other thoughts." She paused. 
44 My days are numbered, I am already in 
the dark valley, to-morrow all my earthly 
concerns must be wound up !" She paused 
again; then, fixing her eyes with a piercing 
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look, and yet a gaze of intense affection 
upon his face, she continued: " Claude 
Hastings, I shall make you my heir." 

" Then, I must leave you !" he said; and, 
with the calm determination of manner that 
was peculiar to him, he got up as he spoke, 
from the chair on which he sate. 

" Sit down, Claude Hastings ; sit down, 
wilful, wayward young man, I command 
you, and I will be obeyed !" 

But he stood resolute, 

"Rash! foolish !" she continued; then, 
with a softened manner : " At least, hear 
what I would say to you ; sit down, I be- 
seech you. It may be the last time that I 
shall ever ask you to hear me speak !" 

He sate down in silence, but his face had 
the same look of fixed resolution. 

" Claude Hastings, listen to me ; you 
think, perhaps, in your presumptuous youth, 
that your thoughts are hidden from me ; but 
think it not, young man — from the first day 
on which I saw you, I read your heart, I 
read your reasons for your avoidance, your 
neglect, I know that you ask for nothing, 
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hope for nothing, wish for nothing from me ; 
but I have read your heart, and I know that 
it is worthy, and I have chosen you as my 
heir and as my son." 

" Then, I must leave you!" repeated 
Claude ; " leave you now, when I had hoped 
that I might indeed have been to you as a 
son !" 

44 Claude, it must not be," she cried, in 
her earnestness, forgetting her usual formal 
manner of speech ; 44 you cannot be so cruel, 
you cannot leave me now — now, in the very 
time of death !" 

44 1 must," he said, reluctantly, 44 unless 
you listen to my words. I will not, I can- 
not, I ought not to have your wealth ; my 
determination has long been made — if you 
had not spoken, I should have acted still !" 

44 Claude Hastings, hear me," she began 
again. 44 Before I saw you, I had chosen 
you as my heir, yet I would not allow my 
fancy to judge : I determined to see you, to 
know you both. For a time you neglected 
me, and anger and disappointment awoke 
in my mind ; but you came at last — I saw 
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you — I read your heart — I saw that you 
were worthy, and my fancy's choice became 
the resolution of my judgment." She paused, 
then with her eyes fixed upon him, and 
with a voice changed and melted to one of 
deep emotion, she proceeded : " Now, hear 
me, Claude Hastings, and I will tell you 
why you were my fancy's choice. There 
was a time, in the days of my youth and my 
health, when I learned to love — to love 
Claude, to love your father— those days are 
past away, but their memory is living yet ! 
He scorned me, Claude, he spurned me for 
a younger and a fairer one, and I saw him 
no more. I too, could scorn, could revenge. 
For years hate has been burning within me; 
but now, Claude, when long years have 
passed, scorn and hatred have died, and love 
has revived. And as my scorn has been 
seen by the world, so too shall my repent- 
ance be. To you, to his son, I give all that 
once I would so willingly have given him. 
Claude, dear Claude, will you too reject 
me? — will you too scorn me as your father 
did?" She ceased speaking, for there came 
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a choking in her utterance, and one or two 
large tears rolled down her cheeks. 

There was a long silence; Claude sate 
with his eyes bent upon the ground in deep 
and painful thought ; Miss Grant watched 
him anxiously. At last he turned to her. 

" You must hear me too," he said; " it is 
no romantic generosity that makes me speak, 
that might yield to your desire : it is duty, 
duty only. You know," he continued, and 
his eyes, with their most touching mournful 
expression, rested upon her face ; " you 
know why riches must be forbidden to me ; 
I had them and I lost them. Yet that were 
nothing, but I broke my mother's heart, I 
brought her with sorrow to the grave, and 
henceforward my life must be a life of toil ! 
How, in the midst of ease and pleasure, 
could I bear to think upon her memory ? — 
how could I prove to her that I yet am 
worthy to be the son of her cares, of her 
prayers ? I will not, I may not, have your 
wealth ; but you will listen to me, will you 
not? you will suffer me to be with you, to 
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be your son, I who am almost alone on 
earth!" 

" But are you never, Claude, to forgive 
yourself — to forget ?" 

" Never !" he replied, passionately. " If 
you knew but the half of what lies at my 
door, you would not talk of forgiveness, 
you would not dream that it could be pos- 
sible to forget." 

After a moment, he continued in a calmer 
voice. " It is no sacrifice that I make, it 
is no generosity ; you will prove to me that 
you love me, far more by yielding to my 
will, than by giving me what I never could 
enjoy. I would rather see it in Harry's 
hands : you may add to my happiness even 
by giving it to him, for he will then have a 
home to which I may come, and where I 
need not shrink from every pleasure that I 
might enjoy. You will believe me — you 
will listen to me — you will not send me 
from you !" 



The interview was over, and Claude had 
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prevailed ; it was over, and he wandered out 
in the beautiful evening to think. 

He had spoken truly — it was no sacrifice 
to resign the prospect of his aunt's estate — 
the memory connected with his own lost 
inheritance was too painful, too agonizing 
for him to desire to have the enjoyment or 
the temptation again ; it was no sacrifice : 
and yet, as he wandered along, a new, a 
strange, a deep melancholy took possession 
of his mind. It was partly the reaction 
from an excitement of feeling that was rare 
with him — the waters of his soul, usually so 
still, had been stirred, and, when calm waters 
are stirred, it is not a movement on the 
surface — the very depths are agitated, and it 
is hard to lay them again. It was partly 
that the subject which for weeks had trou- 
bled his mind, which he had thought on not 
with hope but with fear, was set at rest; 
but more than this, a new feeling, a new and 
strange depression, weighed down a spirit, 
strong and resolute indeed, but neither a 
sanguine nor an elastic one. The future, 
the future so long shut out, appeared sud- 
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denly to open upon him — he thought of 
Henry in his new and happy home, blessed 
and blessing, loved and loving — and there 
came to his own heart an undefined yearn- 
ing, and a voice, a restless and dissatisfied 
voice, seemed to call upon him, and to warn 
him, telling of joyless youth and loveless 
age! 

He passed the gates of the Moat, and, 
anxious for solitude, left the wood, and 
crossed into a bit of wild heathy common 
which separated Oakley from the village. 
It was a quiet and sequestered spot : no one 
was to be seen, no sound was to be heard, 
and he sat down on a stone with folded 
arms and with a drooping head, to battle 
with the tempting thoughts which " to earth, 
this weary earth, were bringing him !" 

And these tempting thoughts were not of 
love^ not at least of love, conscious or de- 
fined — it was a dream of a home— of some 
to bless, to cheer, his desolate heart. His 
education had been a domestic one : the love 
of all that is understood in the word home 
had been early rooted in his nature ; but 
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since his mother's death he had been entirely 
cut off from such associations, and the very 
excitement of his sorrow and remorse had 
prevented his feeling, in its fullness, the 
loneliness of his lot. But of late he had 
been thrown again into circumstances which 
reminded of the past; and it wanted, per* 
haps, but a spark to stir the latent fire — but 
a word, to give expression to the feeKngs 
sleeping within him. 

So he sat, his arms folded, his head bent, 
his brows knit — it was an hour of weakness, 
such as all may, perhaps all must have, or 
there would be little temptation upon earth, 
but such as took Claude by surprise — he 
had thought that earthly temptations were 
over for him. He did not yield, he was 
struggling, but in the struggle was asto- 
nished at his own weakness ; astonished at 
the craving for earthly good which was 
suddenly awakening so wildly within him. 

" Is any thing the matter, Mr. Hastings ? 
are you unhappy ?" — So was his reverie in- 
terrupted — a soft, sweet, gentle voice, min- 
gling with all the undefined voices in his 
heart. 
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* 

It fell upon him like a memory from his 
lost home — like his mother's voice — so long 
it was since such a tone of kindness and in- 
terest had struck upon his ear. He started, 
looked up, and Margaret Woodvile was 
standing at a little distance, observing him 
anxiously. 

He roused himself, and went towards her 
with a smile. 



A few words only were spoken, and she 
passed on to Oakley — but 

f A voice, a tone, a murmuring, 
/ Though soft as balmiest breath of Spring, 
May wake deep feelings slumbering. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The world's a room of sickness, where each heart 

Knows its own anguish and unrest, 
The truest wisdom there and noblest art 

Is his who skills of comfort best. 
Whom, by the softest step and gentlest tone, 
Enfeebled spirits own ; 
And love to raise the languid eye, 
When, like an angel's wing, they feel him fleeting by. 

The Christian Year, 

There was unusual stillness in and around 
the Moat. The maids were clustered to- 
gether, weeping and whispering, the ser- 
vants were moving with noiseless footsteps 
about the house. By an opened window in 
the drawing-room, in the dusky light of the 
fading sunset, silent and unoccupied, sate 
Henry Bruce and Claude Hastings. Miss 
Grant was dying ; and, strange and wayward 
as she had been in her lifetime, there were 
none in her house who did not, in this hour, 
feel bound to her by some tie of gratitude 

vol. in. l 
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or affection — none who could think that 
they had seen her for the 4a$t time without 

regret. 

- v 

" How still they are ijp-s&irs/'said Henry, 
breaking a long silence; "it makek me 
nervous to sit here, listening and watching. 
I wonder if my aunt is still asleep." 

44 Mr. James said he would call us if there 
was the slightest change, but fire seemed to 
think it probable that this sleep might last 
for some hours, sh6 was so much -exhausted 
when Mr. Brandon left her." 

44 You were with her, Claud^ , we*e fon 
not, when the attack <&me on?'\ 

very sudden, but I think she had expected 
it for some days : for she had not -allowed 
Miss Williams to leave her for nearly a week 
past." 

44 Hush! they are moving 1" said Henry, 
as some footsteps were heard above. 

There was a low knbck at the door, and 
Letitia Williams appeared. Her cheeks 
were pale, and her eyes fed with crying. 
Tyrannical as Miss GrahtfTiad been : $a 
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the girl, she had been her benefactress 
still. * , -" > *\ ■> 

44 Mr. James desired me to come tor yoii^" 
she said., "* " My mistress is awake, and is 
much worse. SIuT wishes to see you both; ; 
you first, Mr. Bruce, wilt you follow me?" 

She led hiin to Miss Grant's bedside, 
rcnised he* mistress from a kind of stupor 
in* which she lay t and left him. 

The dying woman opened her eyes, and 
with the same power with which she had 
governed all around her in her lifetime, she 
seemed to banish, in the hour of Heath, the 
gathering mist from her sight, and the 
darkness from her mind. r 

44 1 sent for you, Henry Bruce," she said, 
in a feint but firm voice, 44 to bid you fare- 
well for ever, and to thank you for the 
kindness and affection with which you have 
gladdened my last days. God will reward 
you; it may comfort you to think of it, 
when you shall have to lie as I do now. 
Give me your hand." She took it, and 
held it for a few moments in silence, then 
proceeded : u Your hand is warm with health, 

l2 
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and strength, and life — mine is cold witk 
death; so, even so, in the vigour of you* , 
days, death is near you still. Remember 
it! remember my words, Henry Bruce! 
death is near, and judgment will follow; 
think of it in your youth — think of it when 
hope, and love, and fortune smiles upon 
you, and then you may not have to look 
back with sorrow and remorse upon your 
life, as I have done; and now farewell — 
farewell ! God bless you !" 

Henry pressed her wasted hand to his 
lips, and the tear of true regret and affection 
which fell upon it was felt by the dying, 
childless woman in her heart of hearts. 

§flie waved her hand, and he left her, and 
after a few minutes Claude Hastings ap- 
proaj^hed. 

'* Ah, Claude !" she said, in a voice of the 
deepest affection, and her eye grew radiant, 
and a smile that almost lit her face into 
beauty played upon her lips; "you have 
made my life bright — you have made my 
death happy! How shall I thank you — 
with what words shall I bless you I" she 
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stretched out her fingers, and took his hand 
in both of hers. 

" Thanks I need not," said the young 
man, tenderly, and he stooped over her and 
kissed her forehead ; " for, if I have been so 
happy as to brighten your life, you have 
brightened mine ; but a blessing I do need — 
bless me, and I shall think that my mother 
still blesses her child !" And he knelt as 
he spoke by the side of her bed. 

She raised herself with an effort, and 
laid her hand upon his head. " I bless you, 
Claude, my son; andj in my voice, un- 
worthy as I am, the voice of your father and 
bf your mother speaks again — they bless 
you at this moment ; and Crod himself blesses 
you and will bless you ; He accepts your 
repentance for the past ; he smiles upon you 
for the future !" Her voice grew faint, and 
she fell back, but she again took and earn- 
estly pressed his hand. u Farfewell, Claude ! 

farewell! We must part now! leave 

me. . .. . .farewell !" 

" I shall leave you no more !" he said, 
gently, and sate down on a chair beside her 
bed. 
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A dead silence followed; her breath grew 
fainter and fainter ; all gathered about her 
bed. Suddenly she looked up. "Claude 
Hastings!" she called, wildly. He bent 
over her. u Leave me — leave me with 
him!" die said earnestly, waving her hand. 

" Claude, do you repent?" she said, fixing 
her eyes piercingly upon him. " It is not 
yet tyx> late. I will live to give you all I 
I thought your father stood there, and 
looked mournfully at me, and said my re- 
venge still lived in death, since I could leave 
you thus. Speak, speak ! it is not yet too 
late! " 

" Be calm," he said, soothingly. " It was 
a vain dream ! Do not let earthly thoughts 
disturb you now. You know that you have 
forgiven him ; for is it not his son who is 
watching your dying bed?" 

" Yes, Claude !" she said, clearly and 

calmly, "and blessing it, too with my 

last words, I bless you and him !" 

At a sign from Claude, they all gathered 
again about the bed— but she was dead. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Here comes Monsieur le Beau, with his mouth full of 
news. — As You Like It. 

" Heydey ! Well, girls ! what do you 
think?" said Sir Richard Woodvile, laying 
a letter upon the breakfast-table one morn- 
ing, about a week after Miss Grant's death. 

" What, papa!" said Margaret, with some 
curiosity ; for she guessed what the subject 
of hi* i must *T 

*' What ! why great news ; what do you 
think? Poor Miss Grant's will has been 
opened, and who do you think has got the 
property ? Well, I never saw such curious 
faces," continued Sir Richard, extremely 
delighted at haying the intelligence all to 
himself. "Why, my little Margaret, you 
are quite red, and even Sara looks excited. 
Come, confess that you are curious." 
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" Yes, very curious, papa," said Margaret, 
smiling ; " we do confess it. Do tell us." 

" I knew it — I knew it! dying of curi- 
osity — what a thing it is to be a woman ! 
Well, what do you think? — but you must 
guess first." 

" Mr. Hastings, papa !" 

" Wrong, quite wrong! But you shall 
hear what James says ; he has very civilly 
written to tell me all about it. Here is his 
letter." 

Hartwell, July 1. 

Dear Sir Richard, 
I was present yesterday, together with 
Mr. Rivers and Mr. Brandon, at the open- 
ing of our poor friend Miss Grant's will — 
and I hasten to communicate to you the 
result. It will not, I think, surprise you — 
she has left a number of small legacies, but 
the bulk of her property and the house and 
grounds of the Moat are left to Captain 
Bruce. We are all rejoiced at the event. 
Mr. Hastings is the executor of the will. 
I shall do myself the pleasure of calling at 
Oakley early to-morrow morning, that I 
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may teU you all particulars. With best 
respects to the young ladies, I remain. 

Dear Sir Richard, 
Your faithful and obliged 

Benjamin James. 



Mr. James was as good as his word — 
breakfast was scarcely over, before he ar- 
rived with his wife — both actually bursting 
with news and with excitement. 

u Good morning, Sir Richard — good morn- 
ing, young ladies — I hope you are all quite 
well. Well, Sir Richard, you have received 
my letter, I hope ? I was anxious that you 
should have the earliest intelligence." 

u A thousand thanks, Mr. James. Yes, 
I have just been reading your note to the 
girls, I am delighted at my young friend 
Mr. Brace's good fortune; he is a great 
favourite of mine." 

" So he is with everybody," burst in 
Mrs. James; " I declare I never was so 
pleased at anything in my life — though I 
am ready to cry with one eye, and laugh 
with the other, for poor Miss Grant was a 

l5 
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kind friend and a good patient — and we 
shall miss her very much." 

44 Yes, my love, we shall miss her very 
much," said Mr. James, with a shake of the 
head; 44 but still we cannot do otherwise 
than rejoice in the disposition she has made 
of her property. The Captain will be a 
kind friend, and a good neighbour — and a 
great acquisition to the country." 

44 That he will — I declare, I am quite out 
of my wits with joy. James has made me 
rather uneasy of late — he said Mr. Hastings 
was such a favourite. Mr. Hastings is a 
pleasing young man, but he is not like the 
Captain; la! you should have seen how 
Rose Maria blushed this morning, when I 
told her the news. 4 Rose Maria,' said I, 
4 do you know that our friend, the Captain, 
is become a rich man, and is able now to 
marry any lady in the land that he takes a 
fancy to ?' And then she blushed up to the 
eyes, silly little thing, and said, 4 1 wonder 
who he will choose, mamma.' — 4 So do we 
all, Rosa Maria,' says I ; 4 but he will not 
keep us wondering long, I fancy. Don't 
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you think his wife will be a very happy 
woman?' — 4 Oh, yes, mamma/ says she, 
very earnestly, and with such a sigh — and 
don't you think so too, Miss Margaret?' 

44 What is the amount of the income, 
Mr. James?" asked Sir Richard. " Have 
you any idea?" 

44 Captain Bruce steps into a clear £7,000 
a-year, and £50,000 or £60,000 in the 
funds besides — never was such good fortune 
yet-^-but he deserves it — everybody is 
pleased." 

44 Tell Sir Richard all about it, James— i 
I declare it Was quite like a novel. La, Miss 
Woodvile! I thought I should have died 
yesterday afternoon. I knew what James 
was gone up to the Moat about ; and there 
I sat four good hours waiting for him — for 
he was not home till seven o'clock— and, 
when I saw him coming, I thought my 
heart would have burst. 4 Well, James,' 
said I, popping my head out of the window, 
4 how is it?' — 4 I'll come in and tell you all 
about it,' said he, as quietly as if it was an 
every day business ; and there was I ready 
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to die with curiosity ; but he camie at last, 
and told me, word for word, all that had 
happened. Tell it again, James." 

44 Well, Sir Richard, you must know that 
the will was to be opened the day after the 
funeral. It was to have been in the morn- 
ing, but Mr. Rivers was sent for to a dis- 
tance, and did not come back till five 
o'clock. He had desired me to be up at 
the Moat soon after three, so I walked up 
with Mr. Brandon, and there we waited. 
Mr. Brandon had witnessed the will with 
some stranger from London. They two 
and Mr. Rivers knew all about it — no one 
else — the Captain and Mr. Hastings not a 
word. It must have been a trying time for 
them — they came in and offered us some 
luncheon — and then they went out walking 
together in the grounds. Well, at last 
Mr. Rivers oame, and we were all assem- 
bled. The two young men sat near each 
other, and I could not help watching their 
faces. I think the Captain was a little 
nervous; he seemed a little flushed, but 
not much ; they both bore it very well ; for 
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it was a trying occasion. Mr. Hastings 
sate with his arms folded, arid his eyes cast 
down all the while. I could not quite 
make out what he expected. Then Mr. 
Rivers began to read — and at last came the 
very words — Captain Henry Bruce was the 
man. I declare I never was so interested 
in my life. The Captain turned quite 
pale — you never saw such a face — it was 
like death — and then he flushed as red 
again. Mr. Hastings flushed too, but very 
slightly, and did not raise his head till it 
was all read— and then he just turned to 
the Captain, with such a smile, I declare I 
was quite affected, and held out his hand, 
and said something, I could not hear what 
it was, but I think it was that he was glad j 
and the Captain flushed all over again, and 
he seemed to be ready to cry — and I don't 
wonder at it — I was quite affected myself." 
44 So was I," said Mrs. James, "when 
James told me about it. Mr. Hastings is a 
pleasing young man, there is no doubt, and I 
am quite sorry that he should be disappointed 
— but then everybody could not have it ; and, 
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after all, the Captain is the one; and a 
good use of his money he will make — so 
generous-hearted as he seems. But you 
don't say a word, Miss Margaret." 

However anxious Margaret might have 
been to speak, it would have been difficult, 
considering the full flow of Mr. and Mrs. 
James's eloquence ; but the fact was, that 
she had been listening with an unaccus- 
tomed interest to their communications; 
and she started from her reverie as Mrs. 
James addressed her. 

" I was listening," she said, laughing ; 
" but can you tell us, Mr. James, anything 
about Miss Williams ? we wrote to ask her 
to come here, but she declined ; she seems, 
poor girl, to be really unhappy." 

u Yes, she is in low spirits at present; 
but she will cheer up by and bye. Miss 
Grant has left her j82,000 — a great fortune, 
indeed. We also asked her to come to 
Hartwell, and I dare say she will, after a 
time; but she prefers to stay with Mrs. 
Bennett at the Moat for the present. She 
has a good deal to arrange, I believe. You 
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know, I suppose, that the young gentlemen 
leave for London to-morrow or next day," 

Having communicated all they knew, and 
exhausted all their conjectures as to future 
arrangements, Mr. James and his wife at 
length departed. 

Sara and Margaret remained alone. Sara 
arranged her drawing materials, and sate 
down as usual. Margaret took the book, 
which she was reading to her sister, and 
placed herself in the window. Her face 
was partly concealed, the full light fell on 
Sara's countenance. 

Margaret held the book in her hand- 
then put it down, and asked suddenly, 

44 Are you disappointed, Sara?" 

Sara looked up from her drawing, and 
a deep flush passed over her face — she 
was perhaps, however, unconscious of it, 
for she answered her sister's question stea- 
dily, and with unusual frankness. 

44 1 was disappointed for a moment — but 
only for a moment. Mr. Hastings does 
not need this world's advantages; he has 
enough without them." 
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She stooped again over her drawing. 
Margaret fixed a piercing gaze upon her 
face, and a still deeper crimson flushed her 
own cheek— she turned away her head for 
a moment — then again took up the book, 
and, saying quietly, " I feel like you, Sara," 
she began to read. 

But this short conversation, which had 
revealed to her the secret of Sara's heart, 
had also, with a pang of surprise and fear, 
discovered to her the feeling of her own. 
Until now, in the admiration which she 
acknowledged she felt for Claude Hastings's 
character, she had not dreamt that there 
lurked any thoughts and visions of a selfish 
kind; but it needed but the glance into 
her sister's heart to show her, as in a mir- 
ror, the reflection of her own. She saw it 
at once— she could not but see and own 
that, without his asking, she had given her 
whole heart to Claude Hastings. 

Her lips moved — her voice was pouring 
out, upon an ear perhaps as unconscious 
as her own, the records of other days; 
but her heart was pondering — scrutinizing, 
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dreaming, and questioning her sister and 
herself. 

That they were rivals, she owned at 
once; that they were at present equally 
hopeless rivals, was also quickly decided; 
for Claude had never approached either one 
or the other with the slightest tokens of 
preference; and it was perhaps this con- 
sciousness that assisted Margaret in the de- 
termination which she immediately formed — 
that rivals they should not be— that her 
secret Sara should never know. I do not 
mean, that Margaret might not have been 
capable of the sacrifice of herself, had there 
been something more of hope ; but, at this 
moment, the consciousness of its being an 
equally hopeless feeling in both their hearts 
enabled her, without much struggle, to say 
that she would conquer herself — that, per- 
haps, what she felt was, after all, nothing 
but admiration and reverence ; and further 
still— though, when this thought presented 
itself, there was a faltering in her voice as 
she read, and a slight drawing in of her 
breath — that she would hope that Sara, poor 
Sara's dreary and desolate heart, might at 
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last find rest and peace, and return in the 
love of Claude Hastings. 

She ceased reading — she wandered away 
alone — again she began her self-scrutiny—- 
again she repeated her resolution, and again 
that last thought presented itself; and she 
wondered, as she found how hard it was 
even to say the words; but, though she 
shrunk from it, she forced herself to repeat 
them again and again; and then something 
of a delusive peace and calm stole over her 
mind, and she thought the struggle was 
over, and the victory won. 

And did she feel no shame, no loss of 
her own self-respect, in having thus given 
her heart to one who asked it not, sought 
it not? No; nor was it reasonable that 
she should; for the love which she had 
given to Claude Hastings was no girlish, 
romantic passion ; no fancy founded on out- 
ward graces or accomplishments, but the 
deep unconscious homage to a character of 
a more noble and exalted stamp than it 
had been her lot in life, before now, to 
behold. 
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CHAPTER XVH. 

Hear my soul speak : 

The very instant that I saw you, did 

My heart fly to your service— there resides, 

To make me slave to it 

The Tempest. 

Business connected with the property left 
by Miss Grant called both Henry Bruce and 
Claude Hastings to London. The day be- 
fore they left the Moat, they set off toge- 
ther, to pay a farewell, a short farewell visit 
to Oakley. 

Since the opening of the will, there had 
been some slight embarrassment in Henry's 
manner towards his cousin ; of late, although, 
with his deepening love to Margaret Wood- 
vile, he had found it yet more difficult to 
struggle against the bright dreams which 
haunted his imagination, he had, in fact^ 
but little idea that the property would 
have devolved upon him; and, when he 
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found himself suddenly possessed of it, in 
his astonishment and bewilderment, some- 
thing of the real state of the case struck 
upon his mind. "Surely, Claude could 
have had it if he pleased;" and he watched 
his cousin, anxiously and fearfully ; fearing 
every moment to receive a confirmation of 
the idea which possessed him, that Claude 
had resigned it in his favour. But, neither 
at the moment of the announcement, nor 
at any other time, was such confirmation 
received. That he had resigned it was an 
idea entirely dismissed from Claude's mind ; 
he had not forgotten it, perhaps, but it was 
not present to him ; there was no conscious- 
ness in his manner. If he had felt that h& 
had made a sacrifice, it might have been so; 
but sacrifice he did not feel that he had the 
power to make ; he had performed a simple 
act of duty. Wealth, as he said, was not 
for him, and, once resigned, he thought of 
it no more. Still, the idea haunted Henry's 
mind painfully ; and, in his fear of assuming 
— in his fear, by his very expressions of 
kindness, of seeming to patronize one to 
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whom, perhaps, he was indebted for all, 
something of restraint and embarrassment 
had arisen between them. 

Claude saw it, and endeavoured, by a 
quiet, yet not officious interest in his affairs, 
to overcome it. As they walked towards 
Oakley, he drew his attention to the state 
of the Park, and pointed out several im- 
provements which had struck him as likely 
to be made by opening and thinning the 
much neglected woods. 

Henry agreed absently to what he said. 
"Yes, and not only for the view. Mr. 
Rivers was talking to me this morning about 
the timber ; there must be a great deal done 
in the autumn. I suppose, Claude, you 
will be here," he said, hesitatingly, " for he 
never yet had liked to give an invitation. 
I know nothing about country property, 
and I am sure you do." 

44 Not much," said Claude, rather sadly, 
for he thought of his own lost, deserted, 
beautiful home; "but I think," he con- 
tinued, smiling, " that if I ever do go mad, 
it* will be on the subject of thinning woods 
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mings, 



feel anxious to set to work directly ; I have 
no end of plans for you here ; so, whenever 
you begin that part of your work, pray send 
for me ; — you will find me ready to advise 
or to work, whichever you please." 

Henry's mind was still dwelling on the 
invitation, the invitation without bounds 
or limit, which he wished to give to Claude 
— wished to give, and yet shrunk from 
giving. At last, after much hesitation, 
he determined, as he had far better have 
done at once, to speak frankly. 

"I have been wishing, Claude, for so 
many days, to say to you, that I hope you 
will always be at home here ; but I am so 
bewildered at finding myself the master of 
the place, that I cannot believe it, cannot 
realize it. I feel as if there must be some 
mistake ;" he fixed his eyes on his cousin. 
Claude made no answer, but smiled, with- 
out any embarrassment ; and his calm 
manner, his being in no haste to contradict 
the idea, reassured Henry ; " but, however 
it may have been, I suppose, I cannot 
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doubt that it is now my own ; and I hope 
you believe, Claude, that my greatest plea- 
sure will be to have you here — not as a 
visitor, but to have you consider it as your 
own home ; — will you promise me this !" 

44 1 will indeed, Harry ; and you cannot 
think how the thought and the hope of a 
visit here will brighten my London life." 

44 Under any circumstances," said Henry, 
with emphasis; he hesitated, then began 
again. 44 1 dare say you will be surprised 
to hear that I am already dreaming of ano- 
ther change of circumstances ; but it is so. 
I have dreamed, and now I feel that my 
dreams may begin to be shaped into some- 
thing of reality." 

A slight flush passed over Claude's face ; 
a scarcely perceptible expression of pain 
contracted his brow, but he answered with- 
out a pause. 44 1 guess what your dream 
is, Harry ; and I am not surprised at your 
indulging it — it is a bright one." 

44 So bright," said Henry, earnestly, 44 that 
its very brightness frightens me. I doubt 
the possibility of so much happiness, and 
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yet...." he stopped, and they went on al- 
most in silence to Oakley. 

Sir Richard Woodvile was in the garden ; 
they were shown into the drawing-room, 
where Sara was alone. An awkward five 
minutes passed, for there was some constraint 
in her visitors, and Sara had little power 
of setting others at ease; they were re- 
lieved by the entrance of Sir Richard and 
Margaret. 

Margaret, however, was this day more 
embarrassed and constrained than her sister ; 
she was naturally shy, and, partly the 
change of circumstances in the young men, 
and partly the newly-awakened conscious- 
ness in her own mind, threw her into a 
flutter of nervousness very perceptible to 
all ; and, after hastily and silently shaking 
hands, she sat down by her sister. 

The seat she had chosen was out of 
Henry's reach ; he was disappointed for the 
moment : but, from her flushed cheek and 
agitated manner, he drew an inference natu- 
ral and favourable to himself; and, with 
bright hopes dawning into confidence, his 
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eyes rested on her lovely and expressive 
face. 

When Margaret recovered her wandering 
senses, the sound of her father's voice fell 
with dismay upon her ear, as he offered to 
Henry, in his most energetic manner, his 
warm congratulations upon his good for- 
tune, assuring him of the anxiety he had 
felt on the subject, and his joy in his open- 
ing prospects. 

It was spoken in the fullness of his heart, 
for Henry was a great favourite, and in 
momentary forgetfulness of what, perhaps, 
might have been Claude's feelings. Henry 
looked distressed, answered in a low voice, 
and endeavoured to change the subject ; but 
Sir Richard innocently persevered in his 
ill-timed but well-meant courtesies. 

Margaret's shyness and self-consciousness 
vanished ; she glanced at Sara, and, reading 
her feelings in her downcast face, imme- 
diately fixed her eyes on Claude; and, 
though silent, plainly enough expressed her 
regret, and asked his forgiveness for her 
father's words. Claude sate at some little 

vol. in. M 
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distance, but, as he met her glance, Mid un- 
derstood it, he smiled, and drew his chair 
to her side. 

" I see what you wish to say, but it is 
not needed indeed. Will you believe that 
I speak my true feeling, and not with an 
affectation of disinterestedness, if I say that 
congratulations to Harry are more pleasing 
to me than," glancing to Henry, u you see 
they are to him?" 

44 1 knew that you would feel as you do," 
Margaret replied, and her cheek flushed as 
she spoke. 

The earnestness of her voice and manner 
excited some painful feeling — touched some 
hidden chord in Claude Hastings' heart ; he 
made no answer, and, for a moment, fixed 
his eyes upon the ground. When he raised 
them, however, all trace of emotion had 
vanished; and, when he addressed her, it 
was not to continue the conversation, but to 
make some quiet, common-place remark on 
the beauty of the day. 



In three weeks, Mr. Bruce returned to the 
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Moat. He returned alone, for Claude was 
forced, after his long absence, to remain in 
London ; but he was soon to follow, as the 
numerous papers left by Miss Grant to his 
sole care and inspection demanded his pre- 
sence for an almost unlimited time. 

The day after Henry's return, he pro- 
ceeded to Oakley with the determination of 
speaking to Margaret Woodvile. While 
his fate was uncertain, he had found com- 
paratively little difficulty in silence; and, 
though he felt that she must know that he 
loved her, he had never by word sought to 
gain her affection, or tell her of his own; 
but now he could not be restrained ; dad, 
agitated with a thousand hopes and fears— 
now confident — now doubting — now hope- 
less — he took his way to Oakley. 

He met her with her father walking in 
the grounds; her bright face shone with 
pleasure as he approached; for she was 
truly glad to see him again — and doubt 
faded away, and confidence reigned alone. 

They walked back to the house, and Sir 
Richard, entering by a window that opened 

m 2 
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from the ground into the drawing-room, in- 
vited Henry to follow. He looked round, 
and saw Margaret extricating herself from 
a rosebush which had clung to her muslin 
gown. He seized the moment, hurried to 
assist her — then, as he freed her, in a low, 
agitated voice, begged her to allow him to 
speak to her. 

Margaret started, and looked up — met 
his eye, and blushed deeply — gave a glance 
into the drawing-room, with a hope of see- 
ing some means of escape ; but, finally — she 
scarcely knew how — she found herself again 
in the garden ; and Henry was by her side, 
and his lips were pouring out the tale of 
his love, of his long silence, of hopes and 
fears, and doubts, and prayers. 

She made one faint attempt to stop him T 
but he would not heed it; when, at last, 
however, he paused, and his eyes rested on 
her face, she spoke timidly and gently, but 
decidedly. 

u Why do you speak to me in this 
way, Mr. Bruce! I hardly know what 
to say to you — I hardly know how to 
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thank you, for, indeed, it is very painful 
to me." 

44 Painful I" again his eyes sought to 
meet her eyes, but they were now fixed on 
the ground, and their downcast expression 
and her varying cheek misled him. 44 Why 
painful? — I do not ask you to speak — I only 
ask you to hear me. I only ask for leave 
to try and gain your love ; you will not re- 
fuse me this." 

She shook her head, and would have 
spoken again, but he would not allow it ; he 
went on hurriedly : 44 1 have been too hasty, 
and yet..,. oh! surely, Miss Woodvile, you 
know, you have long known, that I loved 
you;" she made a movement of denial; 
44 is it possible that you did not know me? 
When I told you of my dreams, could you 
not guess what was my brightest dream of all 
— the only one that made the others bright? 
When I spoke of a home, did you not know 
who only could make my home a happy 
one ? What are riches, what is a home to 
me, if you will not share it with me ? I 
could not, I would not, hsitfre asked you to 
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share my poor and wandering lot j — duty 
kept me, and should have still kept me, 
silent; but now I have riches, ease, com- 
fort ; and I prize them, because I may offer 
them to you ; because I hope — oh ! do not 
forbid me to hope — that they may be enjoyed 
with you." 

It was the first time that Margaret ever 
listened to such words ; but, though touched, 
pained, though her voice was more gentle, 
her manner less firm, her words were still 
words of rejection and refusal. 

" You do not say that I may not hope — 
I must hope : I, who love you more than 
all the world beside— I may hope to teach 
you at some time to love me — you will give 
me time, you will let me try ?" 

But still she shook her head ; she dared 
not speak, she felt so cruel to refuse ; but 
she did not love him, and she -shook her 
head. 

" Am I, then," he continued, more ex-? 
citedly, more passionately, u am I so utterly 
hateful to you that you will not give me 
time ? — that you* will not make one poor enn 
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deavour to love me ? I ask but this — forget 
this day ; forget, Margaret, that I love you 
with my whole heart : only try if you cannot 
give me one small part of your love to me ! 
I will not speak of love, I will not annoy 
you with my presence ; I ask but to wait, to 
hope, and sometimes to see you! I will 
wait weeks, or months, or years ; surely you 
will not refuse me this, with the only con- 
dition that you will try to love me, and that 
you will let me try to please you ! I will 
not annoy you, but I will watch you. I will 
learn your wishes ; I will learn all that you 
admire, all that you love > and I will try to 
make myself such as you can love. Let me 
wait, let me try ; and if, at last, you find it 
is all in vain, you can but tell me then that 
I must despair ; I shall not be more miser- 
able then than I am this day !" 

He pleaded with the force of deep and 
true feeling — he would not be refused; 
and at length Margaret yielded ; touched by 
his words, melted by the tone of his voice 
and the agitated expression of his counte- 
nance, inexperienced in such matters and 
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unconscious how much she yielded in yield- 
ing to that one request ; above all, prompted 
by a voice within, which seemed to call upon 
her not to stand in the way of her sister's hap- 
piness, she yielded, at least so far as to promise 
to think of it no more at present, to return to 
their former friendship, to allow him at some 
future time to renew the subject once again. 
She was wrong, of course ; she felt no hope 
of ever loving him, she should have given 
none ; cruelty in this as in many other cases 
would have been the best kindness, but the 
inexperienced do not see this — to wait, to 
reconsider, is a tempting expedient, and, 
when it is asked as a boon, a difficult one to 
refuse. 

Henry left her, cast down from the 
brightness of his hope and his confidence, 
but sanguine as to the future: to do Mar- 
garet justice, she had but barely allowed him 
to hope ; she had given him no reason to be 
sanguine, but, in the overflowing love of his 
own heart, he found comfort : if a few words 
had so far touched and melted her, should 
not the devotion of his whole life make her 
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&t last all his own. He returned dejected 
to the loneliness of the Moat; but, before 
the evening closed, the spark of hope had 
been fanned by his buoyant spirit into cer- 
tainty. 

After Henry's departure, Margaret wan- 
dered farther from the house into a wood 
belonging to the grounds, and sate down on 
a seat to think. Her cheek was still flushed, 
her manner still fluttering with excitement, 
when her father joined her. He had seen the 
conference from the drawing-room window, 
had remarked upon it by a whistle, and now, 
observing that Margaret was alone, hastened 
to express his pleasure in the certainty of 
an event which he had long anticipated. 

" Hey-day, my little girl ! why, what is 
the matter?" he said as he approached. 

Margaret blushed deeply and got up, but 
made no answer ; she was too ingenuous to 
say that nothing was the matter. 

" Come, come, what is it? — why, your 
cheeks are as red as a damask rose ! Well, 
never mind, my little Margaret, I won't teaze 
you ; I know all about it, and I came to tell 

m 5 
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you that I never was so pleased in all the 
days of my life." 

" Do you know what Mr. Bruce has been 
saying?" she asked, timidly. 

44 Know ! why, I don't know, but I can 
guess — an ounce of sense to twenty pounds 
of nonsense — but never mind that, it's sense 
enough to your ears, I dare say, and I tell 
you, Margaret, I am as happy as.... I won't 

say a king, for that's all nonsense but I 

am as happy almost, I dare say, as that 
young lover is himself!" 

44 But, papa," said Margaret, hesitatingly, 
for her heart sunk at the sight of her father's 
joy, 44 1 don't like Mr. Bruce." 

44 What ! " he said, looking full in her 
face. 44 What do you mean to say ? — you 
don't like him ? Stuff ! — gammon ! — non- 
sense ! Why, what does the girl mean ?" 

44 1 don't like him enough, papa ; I really 
can't marry him." 

44 You can't marry him ! -r- 1 never heard 
such a thing in my life ! Why, what have 
you been encouraging him for then all 
these months, smiling away like a hyena 
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whenever he came near you? I'm quite 
ashamed of you — don't like him ?— gammon \ 
And you have told the young man so, have 
you?" 

44 Yes, papa. I am very sorry that you 
are angry with me, but..,." 

44 Oh, stuff and nonsense with your buts ! — 
Fm not angry —why should I be angry ? but 
I'm disappointed, Margaret, I'm disappointed 
in you. I liked the young man; I liked him 
from the yeryfirat day, and I Eked to Urnk 
that he would have my precious Margaret, 
and that I should have her settled near me, 
to cheer me with her smiles when I was an 
old bedridden man ; but you don't like him, 
and you don't care for being settled near 
your old father, and you have disappointed 
me, and there's an end of it !" And he turned 
round, and left her in great discomposure. 

Margaret had intended to keep the per- 
mission which had been wrung from her to 
herself, but she passionately loved her 
father, and the sight of his disappointment 
completely melted her. She felt tha^ by die 
confession, she was drawing the chain more 
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tightly round her, hut she was a creature of 
impulse, and after one instant's thought she 
flew after him. 

44 You would hardly let me speak, papa % 
I don't like Mr. Bruce now — I don't feel 
that, even to please you, though I would da 
almost any thing for that, that I could marry 
him now ; but I told him I would try to love 
him, and I will try — and try more since you 
wish it, papa. Are you better pleased with 
me now?" And she looked up with a smile 
in his face. 

Sir Richard indulged in another whistle, 
and the cloud cleared from his face. 44 All 
alike, all alike! what a. thing it is to be a 
woman ! Oh ! yes, my little girl, I under- 
stand ; I know the business very well. Oh I 
yes, we don't love him now, but we'll try 
what we can do—all alike ! Pleased, Mar- 
garet ! why, yes, I'm as pleased with you as. . . 
as. . . .as. . . .no matter what ; but you're a good 
girl, after all, and I am not a bit disappointed 
in you." And he kissed her with great af- 
fection. 

Margaret's confession to her father had an 
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effect greater even than she had anticipated ; 
in a few days, she found herself, without her 
will, against her will, she scarcely knew how 
it had come about, but in some sort bound 
to Henry. She had not given way ; he had 
spoken no more ; but she saw in the eyes 
of all around that she was looked upon in 
the light of a betrothed bride, and she felt 
as if she had no power of resistance : she 
was looked upon as bound by others, till 
$he began to look upon her situation in the 
same light herself. And hope renewed 
sparkled in Henry's eyes; and, though he 
dared not to speak, love was in his smile, 
in his tones, in his looks — the chain was 
winding about her — she felt it, yet had no 
power to resist or to break it. 
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CHAPTER XVIH. 

Who never eat the bread of sorrow, 
Who never passed the darksome hours, 

Weeping, and watching for to-morrow, 
He knows ye not, ye tempting powers! 

Goethe. 

In many ways doth the full heart reveal 
The presence of the love it would conceal ; 
But in far more the estranged heart lets know 
The absence of the love which yet it fain would show. 

Coleridge. 



When Sir Richard announced to Sara the 
possibility of Margaret's marriage, a wild 
thrill of pleasure shot through her heart. 

Till now she had lived happy in her love 
for Claude Hastings : happy in bowing to 
the influence which he possessed over her 
— happy in the calm and peace which, 
owing to that influence, had stolen over the 
troubled waters of her heart — happy, above 
all, in the new and sweet sensations of de- 
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votion to another, of casting off herself, of 
living " another life and happier one within 
another's eyes," which were springing up 
within her. Till now she had heen satisfied 
with this ; for Hope, with flattering fancies, 
did not beckon her on to look for any fur- 
ther good. But in Margaret's marriage with 
Henry Bruce, a gleam of hope — though faint, 
though far, yet still a gleam — arose in the 
future for herself ; she and Claude Hastings 
must necessarily be often together; there 
would be a bond of union between them ; 
there would arise.., .but who cannot fancy 
the thousand hopes which must have flak 
tered now, the thousand bright visions 
which must have danced before her imagina- 
tion? 

It was true that at present she had not 
I one thought that Claude loved her — but she 
{ loved him ; and, as Henry felt with Mar- 
1 garet, so Sara felt, and felt with the deeper 
j intensity of her passionate character, that 
| such a love as hers could not be for ever 
( powerless. u Si tu sa vois comme j e t'aime 
bien sur tairmejne tu m'aimemsj" this was 
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the constant feeling of her soul. Once ad- 
mitted, the spark of hope was quickly fanned 
into a flame ; every faculty was engaged ; the 
passive character of her love vanished ; she 
was no longer satisfied with the good which 
it had brought to herself; it had become an 
active principle : she must win him, she must 
teach him to love her, to love even as she 
loved him ; she must be all in all to him, 
and then would she repay him with her 
worship, with her idolatry — for it was no- 
thing less than this, with the devotion of her 
whole existence, for the bright new life 
which he had given to her. 

Full of these thoughts, these hopes, her 
character changed; every cloud dispersed; 
gloom, moroseness, jealousy, and bitterness 
were no more ; the light shining in her heart 
shed light on every object around; the 
fount of love was opened, and was waiting 
to water all who approached her, — and her 
dark eye shone with a new and strange 
lustre, and a smile, brighter and sweeter 
than her sister's, for it came from a deeper 
source of joy, played upon her lips. These 
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were bright days ! — u Earth was like to 
Heaven, if not preferred !" 

And was the change in Sara's temper un- 
observed ? Not altogether unobserved — 
and yet not appreciated as it should have 
been — not remarked as perhaps, at other 
times, it might have been. Sir Richard was 
at present absolutely entiti with Henry ; he 
appeared to think that he could not make 
enough of him ; Sara had never been an ob- 
ject of his attention, and, besides this, as 
children sometimes complain of being pun- 
ished for being naughty and not rewarded 
for being good, so, although Sara's gloom 
annoyed him, her sweetness of temper being 
a more passive good, was enjoyed without 
observation. Henry was of course entirely 
absorbed in Margaret ; it was nothing to him 
whether Sara frowned or smiled : and 
Claude Hastings..... Claude had not the op- 
portunity of remarking the change as others 
had. 

He came but rarely to Oakley; he had 
remained for some time in London, and was 
continually returning there again ; and, when 
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staying at the Moat, he was generally oc- 
cupied in the day-time, with the tiresome 
and laborious task of arranging Miss Grant's 
papers. He sometimes accompanied Henry 
to dine at Oakley ; and Sara and Margaret 
both remarked that he was grayer and more 
silent than he had been in their early ac- 
quaintance. To Sara his gravity was, how- 
ever, but an additional interest ; her hope 
to win him was no hope for a day, for a j 
year — it was more an object to her existence. ! 
To Margaret it was interest also, an almost - 
fearful interest.. , . f 

Her state of mind remains to be described. 
She alone read her sister's thought; she 
alone traced to its source the true cause of 
the happy change in her mind and temper ; 
and, while she read it day by day with in- 
creasing anguish, it added to her determina- j 
tion to persevere in the path which now lay 
before her. But the change in Margaret 
was no less striking than the change in her 
sister: her cheek was pale, her tftep was 
languid, her eye was heavy, and the out- 
ward signs were but expressions of the mind 
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within. She exerted herself to the utter- 
most; she endeavoured to banish every 
thought of Claude Hastings; but, the more 
she fought against it, the more triumphantly 
his image appeared to reign within her. In 
her endeavour to love Henry Bruce, there 
were times when something approaching to 
hatred, to loathing, came over her, some- 
I thing that made her shudder when he drew 
| near, that made her heart as hard towards 
I him as iron, when he addressed her ; it was 
■ not always so : when she saw that she had 
pained him by her coldness, there came a 
revulsion of feeling, and her gentleness was 
more than a reward in his eyes ; and then 
his joy was too apparent, and again her 
coldness, her shuddering would return — 
and, added to all this, there were moments 
when, without reason, her mind was haunted 
by an idea that Claude Hastings might 
have loved her. 

The idea had first presented itself when 
he had turned so coldly from her expression 
of sympatic on the day of his far Jell visit 
at Oakley, but she had instantly rejected it; 
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since his return it had however haunted hex* 
again, and this from the same cause, a con- 
straint when in her company, almost an 
avoidance of her society. It might be fancy i 
again and again she assured herself that it 
was fancy, or that it was in obedience to 
some wish of Henry's ; but, still dissatisfied 
with both these answers, the question was 
repeated again, u Why does he avoid me 
now? — why, if there is an opportunity to 
talk to me, is he so grave, so silent?" The 
idea went and came again, and when present 
it was one rather of pain than of joy, for she 
felt that her own destiny was decided, and with 
feverish anxiety watched for a beginning of 
hope for her sister ; but, going and coming, 
it kept an irritation of interest alive unfa- 
vourable to Henry ; it but added to the tur- 
moil and conflict which was almost breaking 
her heart. 



And Claude Hastings, meanwhile— was 
Margaret right? Had some new sorrow added 
to the burden which ever laid its weiglit 
upon his heart ? Yes, even so. He had 
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awakened — suddenly awakened — to the con- 
sciousness that he loved Margaret Woodvile. 

Some circumstances are peculiarly favour- 
able to love ; and perhaps there are none in 
which the danger, if danger it is to be called, 
is so great, as when a man, after months or 
years of solitude, suddenly mixes, not with 
society, for there is great safety in numbers, 
but in the quiet daily intercourse of do- 
mestic life. A low degree of merit has often 
had the power to charm in such cases ; it 
was not therefore strange, that a character 
like Margaret's, whose attraction was felt 
by all who approached her — who, by some 
insensible and nameless grace, stole into 
every heart, whether young or old, high or 
low, should have exercised its power over 
Claude also. The very guarding of his heart 
from pleasure, the idea that the world and 
its dreams were over with him for ever, the 
standing aloof from human sympathy, but 
added to his danger. 

It was on the evening of his conversation 
with Miss Grant, that his eyes had first opened 
to the consciousness that the world was no 
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longer so indifferent to him as it had been, 
there came that strange longing for a home. 
An hour past, he met and parted with Mar- 
garet Woodvile ; and the cause of this 
change, the meaning of these new voices 
within him, was revealed to his gaze. And 
yet but partly revealed. He thought he saw 

f approaching danger ; he did not know that 
the danger was already past — passed, but 
not escaped — that the toil was already 
thrown around him, which might bind him 

: to earth again. 

* Then followed shortly Miss Grant's 
death, and his mind was diverted from 
dwelling on himself; then came Henry's 
communication, no unexpected one, and yet, 
in the pang which it brought, revealing to his 
shuddering heart the extent of an evil which 
he had thought required but some addi- 
tional guarding, some slight effort of reso- j 
lution, to overcome. He found himself 
again in his lonely home, he applied himself 
again to his severe studies, and with shame 
and anguish he felt that he was changed ; 
there was a form ever gliding before him— - 
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there was a smile ever haunting his ima- 
gination — there were tones ringing on his 
ear ; worse than all, there was a voice rising 
within him, which seemed to murmur at his 
lot, which said, u Why art thou to be cut 
off from the world ? — what hast thou done 
but what thousands have done ? — Awake ! 
arise ! the earth is still bright and beautiful 
— come forth from thy solitude ; desire and 
thou shalt have, speak and thou shalt win ; 
thou knowest thine own power, use it, and hap- 
piness will spring up for thee — flowers in the 
wilderness, waters in the desert of thy life !" 
But Claude was strong; with him, the 
acknowledgment of the evil was the be- 
ginning of victory; he struggled, and he 
overcame. I do not say that Margaret's 
image was driven from L heart; hThad 
scarcely attempted this ; it was the victory 

I over himself which he had accomplished — 
the return to calm without — to sympathy 

■ with Henry in his love — victory over the 
thoughts which tempted him to repine at 
the loneliness of his lot — to rebel against 
the resolutions which he had made. 
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He returned again to the Moat ; he had 
found Henry, the momentary disappoint- 
ment fading away, and sanguine as to the 
future ; he had seen that, with Sir Richard 
Woodvile, the affair was settled; and he 
looked on it in the same light himself, and 
looked on it with calmness. Whatever the 
secret of Margaret's, to him, too evident de- 
jection might be, he could conceive no 
reason, unconscious, as he was, of Sara's 
feelings, for her submission to Henry's at- 
tentions, unless she was persuaded that, 
with time, she might love him; and the 
dream, which, before his return to London, 
had once or twice flitted before his fancy — 
a dream that Margaret loved him — was dis- 
pelled. He was himself again ; and, except 
in the eyes of those who watched him with 
the strange sympathizing power of love, in 
his manner, in his conversation, in his 
habits, there was no trace of the conflict 
which had taken place within his heart. 

I have dwelt long and tediously, perhaps, 
on the struggles in the secret hearts of those 
whose uneventful history we are following ; 
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but it is because all without was calm and 
flowing on in the even course of every-day 
life ; because, to a careless observer, it was 
uneventful history; because, even to each 
other, the conflicts in the hearts of their 
companions, with whom they mingled day 
by day, were unknown, that it has been 
necessary to dwell upon them. A stranger 
might have said, " How dull, how passion- 
less, the life in that calm and quiet home !" 
So, perhaps, we often falsely fancy in our 
way through the world ; but the true life of 
interest and passion — the noblest conflicts 
— the struggles before which even intellect 
and life give way — are in the heart — hidden, 
secret, and unobserved; but, where the ob- 
ject is a noble one, arid the victory accom- 
plished, a conflict not unrewarded — a victory 
not without a crown. 



It was towards the latter end of August, 
that Mr. Wilmott, drawn, as he said, "by 
the magnetic attractions of the sweet 
country breezes and Miss Margaret's smiles," 
arrived again at Oakley; but Margaret's 

vol. in. N 
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smiles were not what they had been even 
for him. 

Her dejection was, indeed, so evident that 
it had attracted at last the e yes of both her 
father and her sister; but it had been ac- 
counted for as quickly as it was observed ; 
her new position, the uncertainty of her 
mind, perhaps, regret to leave her home, 
perhaps dawning love— there were many 
causes to be assigned; and Sir Richard, no 
acute observer, and Sara, ever too much 
occupied in the contemplation of the world 
within, were easily satisfied that to some 
of these causes her thoughtful appearance, 
and even her fading looks, were to be 
ascribed- 

It ma^perfiaps, seem a blind sophistry 
which could persuade Margaret that it was 
her duty to resign herself to an engagement 
almost forced upon her; but in cold blood 
we are no judges of arguments which, in 
excitement, appear to be all-powerful. Mar- 
garet was so desirous to love Henry, that 
she felt as if she must succeed in time ; she 
pitied him so much; she overrated, as all 
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girls are apt to do, the misery which she 
should cause him ; she felt at times almost 
happy to sacrifice herself when she saw the 
delight of her father ; these were all forcible 
persuasions, in the uncertain and excited 
state of her mind ; but there were hours and 
days when all these failed, when, in despair^ 
she said it could not be — that it was un- 
natural, horrible, to marry one and love 
another, and she would rise from her seat, 
with a determined mind, and say she would 
confess to her father all ; and then arose the 
thought of Sara. She felt as strongly as 
Sara herself could do, that in her marriage 
with Henry there was hope for her; she 
felt as if she alone could procure it for her ; 
she felt that her freedom would end it for 
ever; and again and again self was con- 
quered, and the confession either pronounced 
to be impossible, or, in moments of great 
weakness, was delayed. 

Mr. Wilmott was painfully struck by her 
altered appearance. 

44 Why, my dear Miss Margaret," he said, 
as they all stood in the garden, on the evening 

n2 
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of his arrival, " what is the matter with you? 
Are you ill, my dear?" 

44 Not very ill," replied Margaret, with a 
blush and a smile, that was meant to be a 
playful one, but failed in the attempt. 

44 Then, what is the matter with you, my 
dear? My heart quite aches to look at you; 
you look 4 like Patience on a monument, 
smiling at grief;' and what grief have you 
got to smile at, I should like to know?" 

Sir Richard put his hand into Mr. Wil- 
mott's arm, and drew him further into the 
garden, that he might explain to him the 
state of the case. 

As they moved away, Sara looked at her 
sister. Mr. Wilmott's observations had made 
her examine her countenance with more 
attention. 

44 Are you ill, Margaret?" she said, kindly^ 
and with the gentleness which had of late 
softened her manner. 

44 Not ill — only troubled." She smiled 
again, but it was indeed a troubled smile. 

44 And why troubled?" said Sara, and she 
laid her hand on Margaret's arm, and looked 
with affection and interest in her face. 
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v The tears came into Margaret's eyes, for 
one moment, and " Oh, Sara ! I cannot marry 
Mr. Bruce!" was upon her lips; but that 
movement, that voice, that glance, all so 
unlike Sara, and which spoke so plainly of 
the power of the feeling which was over- 
coming the evil of her disposition, changed 
the next instant the current of her feelings. 
Sara should be happy, if her perseverance 
could make her so. 

" Why troubled ?" said Sara again, in the 
same kind voice, as she remarked her tear- 
ful eyes. 

" Oh ! it is nothing, Sara ; only that I don't 
always feel quite as happy as I ought, but I 
soon shall, I dare say. I am so stupid," she 
continued, with a slight laugh, as the tears, 
in spite of herself, fell down her cheeks ; 
44 and you must wonder what is the matter 
with me; but you know it is. all very new 
to me, and I am afraid that I think about it 
too much " 

Sir Richard and Mr. Wilmott were ap- 
proaching again, and she broke off and 
hurried into the house* 
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Sara looked after her for a moment, but 
it was without suspicion; she supposed it 
was natural that Margaret should be ner- 
vous; she would talk to her more; she 
would make her speak ; jealousy was almost 
gone — love was thawing her heart to love, 
and to kindness, and to consideration for all 
who approached her. 

A high, pure, earthly love is powerful 
above all other earthly principles for over- 
coming evil ; but, even in its highest purity r 
it has not sufficient power to lead to full 
perfection. It is from Heaven, but it is not 
Heaven itself; it is but as an angel mes- 
senger, and fails in its office, if it does not 
lead on to love, perfect, unchangeable, divine* 

Mr. Wilmott was satisfied for the time, 
but only for the time, with Sir Richard's 
explanation. He was not an acute observer ; 
but Margaret was as a portion of himself, 
and in her affairs he was unusually clear- 
sighted. " I don't like her looks," he re- 
peated to himself that evening, and more 
earnestly the next morning ; " is is no use 
to tell me that it is only 4 a bride's sweet 
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sorrow ;' there is something on her mind — 
my very heart aches to see her." And he 
set himself very determinedly to find it out. 

44 Well, my dear Miss Margaret," he said, 
as he found her alone, in the course of the 
next day, " this is good news that greets me 
here; though I am old, I like to hear of love 
and marriage; it makes me young again." 

Margaret was sitting in the window of 
the drawing-room; she could not escape 
from him; he took hold of her hand, and 
went on, with the fond affection with which 
his heart overflowed towards her. 

44 What shall I say to you, my child? — 
what shall I wish you? All that is best 
and brightest on the earth — and you will 
have it if you love. Love makes a Paradise 
of earth, my dear child, and the Heaven of 
Heaven ! I knew it once — but no matter ! 
My paradise of love is fled from earth, but 
yours is beginning ! Do I make you me- 
lancholy, my dear?" observing that she 
actually trembled at his words. a Love is 
a happy thing ; but it makes me melancholy 
to speak of it — it is not a common joy ! Do 
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you know some sweet verses about love? 
They begin so — 

( And how, in such a mournful world as this, 
Should love be other than a sorrowing thing — 
A call to grieve ! For though its golden key 
Sets open to us a new world of joy, 
Yet has it griefs and sorrows of its own.* 

I always, felt this, even when I was happiest ; 
even when but I do make you melan- 
choly. I forget myself when I think of love 
and my young days; and somehow, my 
dear, you don't make me think of happy 
love; you are more than serious, joy is 
often serious; you are uneasy — you are 
troubled. Do you love too much, my dear, 
or not enough ?" He looked very earnestly 
in her face. 

44 Not quite enough yet," she said, turning 
away her face, and attempting to smile. 

44 Mr. Bruce is very ambitious, very cove- 
tous, is he?" still holding her hand, still 
trying to read her countenance. " Well, 
my dear, you must satisfy him, and it is not 
hard — fortunately, it is not hard! What 
does Byron, Mr. Hastings Byron, say: 
4 The heart must leap kindly back to kind- 
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ness,' and " he paused; so deep a flush 

overspread her face. It was turned away ; 
but he could see it ; he could even observe 
the blood tinting the fingers he still held in 
his hand; it was one of those strange in- 
voluntary confessions at the unexpected 
mention of his name. An idea, a strange 
one he thought it then, crossed his mind; 
but, after a pause, he went back to his con- 
versation. 

44 And so, my dear, you must make haste, 
and satisfy him as fast as you can. Love is 
very good, my dear, and very beautiful ; but 
love is like all things on earth, imperfect — 
it has its little faults, and one fault is jealousy. 
You must make allowance — you must not 
try it too much. If you are to give your 
love to Mr. Bruce, give him all, give him as 
much as he asks. Remember, my dear, the 
4 Golden Laws of Love :' 

* A simple heart, a single eye, 
A true and constant tongue. 
Let no man for more love pretend 
Than he has hearts in store ; 
True love begun shall never end — 
Love one, and love no more.' ** 

n5 
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The emphasis which he laid on the last 
line made Margaret tremble; but she re- 
covered herself, and, looking up steadily, she 
said: — 

" You have given me very good advice, 
and I rather think I want it. I am worried 
sometimes because I cannot love Mr. Bruce 
as... as I think he loves me; but I must try, 
as you say — see, there he comes," she said, 
blushing, and drawing her hand away. " I 
will come back again presently;" and she 
flew out of the room. \ 

Her steady countenance and ingenuous 
manner in part dispelled Mr. Wilmott's 
suspicions, but he determined to be watch- 
ful, and few are so completely masters of 
themselves as not to betray, at unguarded 
moments, by a look, a movement, what is 
passing within them. In three days, Mr. 
Wilmott had read all— discovered all — ex- 
cept the cause of Margaret's, to him, most 
strange and unaccountable conduct. He 
determined to apply to Sara for a solution 
of this mystery . 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

La pense 1 e humaine, fait le mode a son image. 

Lamartine, 

My life is cold, and dark, and dreary — 
| It rains, and the wind is never weary : 
J Be still, sad heart, and cease repining, 
/ Behind the clouds is the sun still shining. 

Longfellow. 

Marvel not at thy life — patience shall see 
The perfect work of wisdom to her given ; 

Hold fast thy soul through this high mystery, 
And it shall lead thee to the gates of heaven. 

Mrs. Butler. 

" It is such a heavenly morning ! — do, 
dear Miss Woodvile, come and enjoy it 
with me/' 

Mr. Wilmott put his head in at the draw- 
ing-room window as he spoke. 

Sara smiled — almost blushed ; it was a new 
thing for him to ask her to partake his plea- 
sures — and the thought passed through her 
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mind, " Is love, then, at last, coming to me?" 
She joined him where he now stood, in the 
shadow of a large tree. 

The day was lovely — one of the first 
where something of the calm and softness 
of autumn mingles with the more radiant 
beauty of summer. 

Sara stood by his side in silence. 

44 What a day !" the old man began again ; 
44 it reminds me of Southey's words — - 4 Airs 
so exquisitely mild, that even the very breath 
became an act of will, and sense, and plea- 
sure ;' — don't you feel it so, my dear — don't 
you enjoy it?" 

44 Yes," replied Sara: — it was but one 
word ; but there was much in it. She felt, 
indeed, like a creature suddenly endowed 
with new senses, suddenly placed in a new 
world of beauty ; the turmoil in her own 
heart stilled — her eyes had wandered over 
the glory of the earth, aud acknowledged 
its brightness ; her ears could hearken to 
the sweet voices which speak through the 
world of nature. 

44 A heavenly morning ! and it makes one 
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think of heaven — don't you feel it so; my 
dear ? On such a day as this, I feel, beautiful 
as it is, dissatisfied still — my heart seems to 
ache for more ; though my eyes are almost 
dazzled with the beauty, still they seem to 
seek for more. Do you feel as I do, iny 
dear Miss Woodvile?" 

" Yes," said Sara again ; and she raised 
her dark eyes to the blue, still sky, and 
turned them on the shadowy woods ; and 
there came to her heart a faint, dawning 
thought of a good, even beyond the love of 
Claude Hastings — of a peace greater even 
than the peace which he had brought to her 
soul. 

"One would think that man must be 
happy in such a world ;" Mr. Wilmott went 
on: "As I stand here, I feel as if there 
were no woes, and sorrows were but dreams 
— and yet sorrow is always very near us. 
I wished to speak to you, my dear Miss 
Woodvile, about your sister; I don't feel 
easy about her ; she is an altered creature 
since I was here in the Spring." 

"Circumstances have altered," replied 
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Sara; but she spoke gently and with 
interest. 

"Yes, my dear, circumstances have 
altered ; and I could allow for her not being 
so merry. I know that love makes people 
serious, but it should make them happy, 
f Should not love bring peace, my dear, and 
repose, when it is a pure, young love, and 
returned with a full return?" 

"Yes," said Sara, again, and it was 
spoken from her heart of hearts. 

u It should — it should indeed ; but your 
dear sister is not at peace. I have watched 
her, and I see her start and tremble ; and I 
see her close her eyes as if this beautiful 
world did not please her — and her smile, 
my dear, it goes right through to my heart, 
and almost makes me weep to see it." 

"I think Margaret is worried," said Sara, 
gently. "I am afraid that Mr. Bruce 
spoke too soon; I will try and make her 
talk to me." 

44 Do, my dear ; perhaps she will tell you 
if she has anything on her mind ; and yet, 
if I am right, I am almost afraid she will not 
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like to speak ; — I don't know how it is ; I 
can't understand it ; but, my dear, do you 
really think she likes Mr. Bruce at all?" 

" I hope so," said Sara, looking at him 
with surprise. 

u Ah ! my dear, I wish I could think so; 
do you know, I am half afraid to tell you what i 
I think, but I am right; it is very strange, « 
but I am right. Did it ever strike you, my 1 
dear, that your poor sweet sister liked Mr. 
Hastings better?" 

44 No," said Sara: a tremble shook her 
frame — a cloud of night gathered on her 
brow; but her emotion was unperceived. 
Mr. Wilmott was sighing and shaking his 
head over the unaccountable conduct of his 
sweet Margaret. 

" That's it, my dear, depend upon it ; — * 
I can't understand it; perhaps the poor 
thing has got entangled, and never found 
it out till it was too late; it puzzles me, for 
she surely would not do such a thing as 
love one and marry the other ; but so it is ; 
I found it out, and she knows it well — I see 
she does; and her poor heart is almost 
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breaking; but why, my dear, should she 
not speak? why, at least, should she not 
release herself from Mr. Bruce? I don't 
understand." 

44 Did Margaret tell you this?" said Sara, j 
in a low, cold, deep voice. j 

44 Tell me ! No, bless me ! if she would 
tell me, I should be easy again. She shuts 
herself up like an evening flower if I talk 
to her about love ; but I see it, my dear, 
and you will see it too if you watch her : 
well. 4 She pines in thought, and lets con- 
cealment, like the worm in the bud, feed on | 
her damask cheek ;' but in vain she conceals 
from me. Eyes of love see clearly, don't 
they, my dear ? and I love your sweet sister 
better than earth, better than all but Heaven. 
Well, I have told you my thought, my dear ; 
and I must leave it to you to find it out ; 
you will talk to her kindly, will you not? 
You will help her and pity her." 

44 Yes," said Sara ; but what a voice, what 
a change was there ! 

Mr. Wilmott would have spoken more; 
but, though calm and cold as a stone, Sara 
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feared to stay. She did not at that moment 
feel ; but, as in a distant vista, she saw, she 
felt, the rising, the gathering of a storm, 
which her will might be powerless to con- 
trol. She turned from him ; with a slow, 
steady step, she walked towards the house. 
Again her dark eye turned to the clear sky, 
again upon the green and shadowy woods, 
but blackness and darkness were there ; the 
mind " which can make a heaven of hell, a 
hell of heaven," had obscured, with its own 
gloom, the heaven that was daT^ning one 
short hour before. 



The evening came. Henry Bruce and 
Claude Hastings, with a few other people, 
were to dine at Oakley; and Sara pre- 
pared herself to watch, to observe ; on that 
evening's observation, her life, she felt, 
depended ; for the hope which, in the dis- 
tance, had seemed but a faint and glimmer- 
ing light, now, when it was about to elude 
her grasp, had sprung up with a flame 
bright enough to brighten her whole exist- 
ence. The evening came ; the day passed, 
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she knew not how. But the hours of ex- 
treme anxiety do pass even like other hours ; 
and, though we may look back upon them 
with a shuddering horror, they are not at 
the moment itself unendurable. 

Sara was sitting on the sofa after dinner ; 
her head rested on her hand — her eyes 
rested on a book; she could not talk to 
Margaret, but there was no unkindness in 
her manner; her gaze turned from the 
book, when her sister was not near, and 
watched, with a look of intense watchful- 
ness, every movement which she made ; the 
absent, uncertain wanderings from the sofa 
to the window, from the window to the 
pianoforte — movements which all bespoke 
a mind but ill at ease. 

The bell was heard in the dining-room, 
and Margaret hastily left the window, where 
she was at the moment standing, and sat 
down by her sister; then again moved 
across the room, and returned with two 
large books. 

"I forgot, Sara; Mr. Bruce brought 
these books from the Moat for us to look 
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at. He says that Mr. Hastings says they 
are rare and very beautiful prints. Will 
you have one to look at?" 

They sate together on the sofa, each with 
a large book before her. 

The sight of the prints immediately 
attracted Mr. Wilmott. He drew a chair 
to one end of the table, and sate down by 
Margaret; Claude also approached, and 
stood by Sara ; and Mr. James moved from 
side to side, making his commonplace re- 
marks on the prints as they were turned 
over. 

Sara's hand moved listlessly, and her 
eyes wandered over the pages without 
observing what she saw. Even Claude 
Hastings^ presence, and the observations 
he occasionally made, as he looked over 
her shoulder, were unheeded. Her mind, 
her heart, her whole intellect, appeared to 
be centered on one object, and that one 
her sister. 

" This is a very exquisite and touching 
print, my dear Miss Margaret. Don't 
hurry over the pages in this way ; I have 
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not time to examine the beauties. What 
name is written there? The characters 
are too small for my old eyes." 
. "La naissance de f Amour" said Mar- 

garet. 

44 A very pretty name, and a very inter- 
esting print. Look at this figure, my dear ; 
do you see a likeness ? — it strikes me very 
strongly." Margaret bent her head over 
the book, but made no direct answer. 
44 You don't see it, I suppose — that is 
curious. Why, that young gentleman is 
the very image of Mr. Hastings. Mr. 
Hastings, do, my dear sir, come and look. 
We have found your portrait. Pray, come 
and see yourself." 

44 1 am afraid the likeness will be lost upon 
me," said Claude, smiling. 44 I have not 
the least acquaintance with my personal 
appearance ;" but he went to the other side 
of the table, and stood behind Mr. Wilmott's 
chair. 

44 Not so quick, my dear Miss Margaret; 
Mr. Hastings had hardly seen himself. Oh ! 
but here we have him again ; — surely this 
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is a wedding. What is the name of the 
print, my dear?" 

"La Fleur de V Amour" said Margaret, 
without raising her head. 

"Very pretty indeed — a very pretty 
idea, these two prints, and very prettily 
managed." 

44 I hope Mr. Hastings," said Mr. James, 
laughing, u since you are the hero of these 
pieces, that they are 4 coming events, casting 
their shadows before. ' " 

44 Thank you," said Claude, quietly. 

Like most vulgar people, Mr. James was 
never so happy as when he could make a 
joke upon the subjects of love and matri- 
mony. The present opportunity was too 
inviting to neglect; for Claude was not 
usually assailable by his witticisms. 

44 Come, Mr. Hastings, confess that you 
are dying for the time when you shall stand 
in the position of that gentleman ; I read it 
in your countenance — come, confess." 

"I hope not," replied Claude, slightly, 
" since there is little prospect of it." 

44 There is always a prospect, if young 
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gentlemen will but think so. Do you know, 
Mr. Hastings, I am afraid that you spoke 
scornfully of matrimony. I cannot allow 
it in my presence. I am a married man, 
and I acknowledge mysSf a champion for 
the honour and happiness of wedded life. 
I appeal to Mr. Wilmott — am I not in the 
right ?" 

" Surely, surely, Mr. James ; — but, my 
dear sir," turning to Claude, " this is not 
another of your strange opinions, is it? I 
never expected to hear that you scorned 
matrimony. What is it that some poet 
says? 

( A quiet home, a loving wife, 
A smiling child — ah ! this is life.* 

And he is right. You must not expect to 
have me on your side, if you talk of scorning 
matrimony." 

"I am far from scorning it," replied 
Claude, in the same quiet manner, but, an- 
noyed at the tone of the conversation, he 
moved away from the table without appear- 
ing to hear Mr. James's laughing contra- 
diction of his words. 
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44 1 don ? t know how it is," proceeded Mr. 
James, in a low voice, as he drew his chair 
nearer to the table; "but Mr. Hastings 
never likes to have any remarks made upon 
his life. He is so (Afferent from the Captain 
in that way. Captain Bruce is so open, so 
frank — one feels to know him thoroughly ; 
he is perfection to my mind." This was 
spoken with a good-natured smile to Mar- 
garet, but she did not raise her head ; " but 
Mr. Hastings, as I was saying, always gives 
me the idea that there is some mystery 
about him. He never speaks of past days 
— do you observe it, Mr. Wilmott ? Per- 
haps it strikes me, however, more than it 
does you, because it happens that lately I 
have heard something about old times; — 
just a hint was given me in London the 
other day — a little mystery." 

There was a sudden raising of Margaret's 
head — a sudden flush over her face — a 
piercing, indignant glance at Mr. James; 
then a meeting of her sister's eye, that 
fixed, earnest, scrutinizing eye — a blush 
deeper than before — a hasty withdrawing 
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of her gaze all was the work of a 

moment ; but it was a moment which carried 
to Sara's heart conviction fall, complete, 
undoubting, of the truth of Mr, Wilmott's 
discovery. 

She sate still ; she heard Mr. Wilmott's 
inquiry, " What do you mean, Mr. James? 
— what did you hear?" and Mr. James's 
jocose answer, not, perhaps, strictly true : 

44 Oh ! I am not a newsmonger or a 
busybody, Mr. Wilmott. My neighbours 
may trust themselves in my hands, with- 
out fearing dissection." 

But without heeding it. Cold, calm, col* 
lected — not even a change of colour be- 
trayed that, in that moment, love and joy 
had received their death- wound in her heart 
for ever ; but she was conscious of it ; her 
eyes turned from the contemplation of her 
sister — turned inwardly upon herself; were 
gazing without fully realizing, but gazing 
still upon the wreck, the desolation, the 
gathering darkness there. 

44 Go and play, Sara," said her father, ap- 
proaching her. 
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She got up at once, and hurried to the 

pianoforte. 

' Her playing was always beautiful, for 

it was the expression of her own soul. All 

I have or make to themselves some outlet 

! for their feelings ; and it was in music that 

. Sara, through her long years of gloom and 

reserve, had poured forth her misery, her 

hopelessness,^ her ardent aspirations for 

. repose to the cravings of her mind ; but on 

; this night she surpassed herself; there was 

| a depth of melancholy in the airs she chose 

{ —in her chords a strange, almost a wailing, 

1 sound, which had an overpowering effect oi^ 

j those whose hearts were prepared to be 

affected by them. 

Margaret's attempts at conversation 
ceased — tears gathered in her eyes; and, 
suddenly getting up from the sofa, where 
she now sate with Henry at her side, she left 
the room. He was surprised; for, though 
accustomed to the variations of her manner, 
there was something more than usual — 
something, he thought, more than com- 
monly repulsive in her thus breaking from 
vol. in. o 
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him, and he sate at the table in gloomy 
silence ; while feelings, more hopeless than 
he had yet allowed himself to experience, 
began to gather in his heart. 

Claude had followed Sara, and sate down 
by the pianoforte in profound thought. 
Like most grave and thoughtful natures, he 
was peculiarly sensitive to outward impres- 
sions; and Mr. James's trifling remarks 
had struck on a chord of feeling, conquered 
indeed, but still alive within him ; and now, 
as Sara's strangely sad music melted upon 
his ear, he was startled at the waking again 
of those passionate regrets over the desola- 
tion of his life which had so lately mastered 
him. 

He got up, and leant on the pianoforte ; 
and, at a pause in her playing, said, in a 
voice of feeling, unusual to him— 

"I am almost afraid to listen to yoti, 
Miss Woodvile ; your music seems to draw 
one's strength away!" She made no an- 
swer, but fixed her dark, sorrowful eyes 
upon his face; and in those eyes Claude 
read so much of silent suffering, of un- 
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uttered anguish, that, rousing himself from 
his own momentary weakness, he drew 
nearer to her, and said — 

44 1 had hoped that you had been better 
and happier of late; but none who have 
heard your music to-night could doubt that 
sorrow and suffering were still in your 
heart — why is it so ?" 

44 How should it be otherwise?" she said, 
her feelings almost unwillingly bursting 
from her lips, in answer to his kindness; 
44 where, on this dreary earth, shall we find 
repose? — there is no rest — none." 

44 But our happiness is, that we may look 
beyond this earth ; there is rest for ail in 
heaven." 

Never had his voice sounded sweeter in 
her ear— -never had such unearthly calmness 
stolen from his presence over her soul ; her 
gaze softened, the despairing expression 
changed in her face; only a deep melan- 
choly reigned in her accents as she replied 
to him: 

44 It may be so to you, but I cannot feel 

o2 
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it ; — if I could, I should not be as I am, 
most sinful, most miserable." 

"But you will feel it," he said, with 
earnest kindness in his manner. "You 
must not despair ; the time will come when 
you will own that 4 clouds are of the earth,' 
and, looking above them, will see 4 the clear, 
blue sky of the untroubled heaven/ " He 
smiled as he spoke ; and though, perhaps, 
at that moment, his own heart was far 
from responding to his words, yet to Sara, 
tempest-tossed as she was, he appeared to 
be as one 

Who had gone o'er the stormy sea of life, 

Who had walked through temptation's fiery strife ; 

And the storms and tempests for him were o'er, 

And, the struggles past, he was safe on the shore. 

♦ *#**# 

The evening was past, and Sara sate 
alone. The time of doubt and of excite- 
ment was past ; the time for resolution was 
come, and action must follow. She must 
yield him up. The hope, which, like a bird 
of peace, had been hovering over her soul, 
must be driven away; — the feeling which 
had been working so powerfully for good 
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within her must be torn up by its roots, 
though her heart should break in the en- 
deavour. She never faltered — it should be 
done ; but her eyes turned, with a shudder, 
from the future which awaited herself. It 
was not the blank, the disappointment in 
her devoted affection which she felt so fear- 
folly — it was not the pangs of despised love ; 
but, in the distance, that evil spirit of gloom, 
bitterness, and jealousy, which his presence 
had expelled, appeared to rise again — to 
prepare itself to seize upon its prey — 
to return, with sevenfold power, to inhabit 
her dark and desolate heart. The feeling 
which agitated her, the terrors that pos- 
sessed her, are, perhaps, best expressed in 
ihe following verses, entitled 

BRUNO TO SERENA. 

Leave me not yet ; my mind is dark and drear, 
And troubled as an autumn's stormy day ; 

When thou art by, a light dawns, sweet and clear, 
But all is night again when thou'rt away. 

Oh ! leave me not — some bear to be alone, 

Their hearts so clear and strong, that they can raise 

Their eye undimmed, unclouded, to the throne 
Of God in heaven with pure eagle gaze. 
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But I am not like this — oh I I am weak 

As the light leaf the wild wind wafteth on ; 
Some sheltering refuge am I fain to seek, 

And thou canst save me— wilt thou, thou alone ? 

* 

I bow before thy feet — I worship thee — 

My pale, pure star! forgive such impious love, 

For thou canst raise me— bending low with thee. 
My heart will learn to rise to God above. 

Ah ! leave me not — my heart is sick with fear ; 

Dreading the darksome night must come again— 
That I alone my warring soul must bear, 

And struggle with temptation, and in vain. 

Thy angel-voice has calmed my harshest mood— 
Thy loving glance my haughty heart has riven ; 

Ah ! take my hand, and lead me on to good — 
Thou only canst — bear me with thee to heaven. 

It was no common love that she must 
root out ; it was no common hope that was 
to be extinguished ; for in that love and in 
that hope she felt as if not only her earthly 
but her eternal happiness was bound up. 

But she was wrong; it is not at such a 
cost that sacrifice is ever required of us. 
The victory over herself, which she was 
now called upon to accomplish, would open 
a better hope for her future character than 
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the indulgence of her love for Claude 
Hastings, full of idolatry as it was, could 
have done. In self-conquest there is an 
insensible exaltation of our nature. To a 
character like Sara's, which had been one 
livelong brooding over self — this rising 
above herself tiiis sacrificing her best, her 
dearest hope, must be attended with no 
common benefit ; it was the beginning of a 
new life, in a new sphere of existence. 

Oh ! sacred Sorrow, by whom souls are tried, 
Sent, not to panish mortals, but to guide ; 
Still let her feel for what her pangs are sent, 
And he her guide, and not her punishment. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

-watch with calm, unshrinking eye 



Thy darling visions as they die. 

The Christian Year. 

" Well, my dear Miss Woodvile, did you 
watch your sister last night? — do you think 
I am right in the conjecture I have made?" 

44 Yes," replied Sara. The victory was 
accomplished ; in the long night of sorrow 
which she had passed, she had determined at 
once to release her sister from the engage- 
ment to Henry ; and, in the extent of her 
self-sacrifice, had determined on a further 
step, from which all but minds like hers, 
wrapt in inward emotion and dead to the 
outward appearances of things, would have 
shrunk. Claude Hastings should know 
what a love was waiting for him — a love to 
smile upon and cheer his desolate existence 
— a love which, though unsought, some- 
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thing now whispered within her that he 
would receive as the only boon that earth 
could give him. 

44 And what will you do, my dear? — have 
you thought of any means of helping her 
out of this sea of difficulties 7' 

44 Yes, you shall hear more at some other 
time." * She turned from Mr. Wilmott, and 
sate down to her usual occupation. Her 
manner was calm, her voice gentle. In her 
large, dark eyes there was a deep and 
melancholy seriousness, but no gloom, no 
bitterness; even then something of the 
serenity of victory was stealing over her 
spirit. In her face a book of deep interest 
was written, but there were none to study 
it; — she lived alone; her sorrows and 
sacrifices were unknown and unapproved, 
but not, therefore, valueless. 



44 1 wished to speak to you for a moment, 
Mr. Bruce," said Sara, as she met Henry 
in the garden in the course of the afternoon. 
She had been for some time on the watch 
for him. 

05 
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Henry's heart Bunk at her words, and, 
without speaking, he followed her into the 
drawing-room. She closed the door, and 
went and stood in one of the windows, and 
began at once, kindly but steadily, to ex- 
press what she wished. 

44 1 am afraid, Mr. Bruce, that Margaret 
is not happy ; I think you must hare ob- 
served yourself how much she is altered of 
late, have you not?" She paused, and his 
countenance assented to what she said, but 
he made no remark ; she went on. 

44 1 have for some time seen that she was 
not what she used to be, and I ought to 
have inquired into the cause ; but my mind 
was full of other things, and I was too 
easily satisfied that it was but the effects of 
unusual excitement. When Mr. Wilmott 
came, he was painfully struck by the change 
in her appearance; and, when once he 
directed my attention towards her, I could 
not help observing that she was suffering 
from some great uneasiness of mind. I 
have watched her very closely since he 
spoke to me ; and I am now convinoed that 
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she is unhappy, and that her unhappiness 
is owing to her engagement with you." 

It was but that very morning that Henry 
had acknowledged to himself that it was 
even as Sara said — but, when she spoke the 
words, his heart rebelled against them. 

44 There is no engagement between us," 
he said, impatiently. 

44 Perhaps not, strictly speaking; but 
Margaret thinks there is." 

44 Then I will free her-^— I will go and tell 
her that she is free, perfectly free ;" and he 
was turning hastily from the window. 

44 You must listen to me a little longer, 
Mr. Bruce; this state of things has been 
going on too long ; and, for your sake, as 
well as for Margaret's, it must be ended. 
She does not love you, and..." 

44 Why do you interfere between us?" he 
said, petulantly. 44 Margaret would tell me 
if it was impossible that she could love 
me." 

44 Margaret is unhappy," said Sara, stea- 
dily ; 44 and it is my duty to interfere between 
you. You know that she told you ori- 
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ginally that she did not, and could not love 
you ; but she has been drawn on by you, 
and by my father's affection for you, till 
she feels that she is engaged, and dares 
not attempt to free herself; but she is un- 
happy — you must see that she is. Be gene- 
rous, Mr. Bruce, and release her ; you would 
not yourself wish to have a heart unwillingly 
given." 

" I cannot," he said, putting his hand over 
his eyes, u I cannot release her while a hope 
remains. I love her so truly, so devotedly 
— surely, surely, it cannot be in vain ! — must 
not love, such love as mine, win love at 
last?" 

44 No," said Sara, with a deep sadness in 
her voice ; " the highest, the strongest, the 
purest love, is often doomed to be in vain." 

44 But mine will not, I feel it will not — 
Margaret shall be free — and I will wait — 
months, years, if she will, till I can teach 
her to love me ! Why should you think 
that her heart must be so steeled against 
me? Leave us to ourselves, dear Miss 
Woodvile. I will go to Margaret, and she 
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will tell me if my hopes are utterly in 



vain." 



44 1 am grieved to give you pain," said 
Sara, touched but not moved by his words, 
44 but I must not leave you to Margaret — 
she has struggled hard to love you, in gra- 
titude to you, and to please my father; and 
I believe she would endeavour to struggle 
still, but I tell you that it will be in vain. 
You must listen to me, Mr. Bruce. Mar- 
garet shall not be miserable. You must 
promise me to release her, and this day." 

44 I will go to Margaret," he said, in a 
tone of mingled sorrow and bitterness; 
44 why should I wish to make her miserable ? 
It is you who will make misery by inter- 
fering between us." 

44 It will be for happiness in the end," 
said Sara, in the same kind but firm 
manner. 44 Margaret may consent to marry 
you, but I believe it will break her heart. 
Have you not seen her cheek grow paler 
and paler, and her smile more and more 
sad ; and would it make you happy to know 
that you had caused this? She does not 
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lave you, Mr. Bruce, and there is a reason 
why she does not. Can you bear that I 
should tell it you?" She fixed her eyes 
upon his face, but they carried no informa- 
tion to his mind. He stood with the same 
impatient manner, waiting to hear what she 
would say. 

" I do not speak from actual knowledge. 
Margaret would never have told me this, 
but I have discovered it; and I tell you, 
Mr. Bruce, that you may release her from 
the unhappiness into which her forced en- 
gagement with you has thrown her. She 
does not love you, because she loves Mr. 
Hastings." 

A deep flush passed over Henry's face, 
and his eyes sparkled with passion. " I will 
not listen to you," he said ; " you dare not say 
so ! I will go to Margaret herself' — and, 
before she could say more, he had turned 
from her, and left the room. 

Margaret was in the wood adjoining the 
house — she was walking along, with down- 
cast eyes and a languid step, when Henry 
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suddenly stood before her. His face was 
unlike itself, from the effects of agitation; 
but he addressed her in a cold, calm 
voice. 

" I am come to bid you farewell, Miss 
Woodvile. Why should I stay here longer ? 
Why should I stay to be scorned? I will 
release you from my presence, since such is 
your will." 

"What do you mean?" she said, won- 
dering, almost alarmed, at his manner. 
"What has happened? What have I 
done?" 

" You have broken my heart," he said; 
her presence changing his mood from bit- 
terness to sorrow. "Oh, Margaret! is it 
then in vain ? is all my deep, deep love in 
vain?" 

. " I hardly understand you," she said ; " I 
hardly know what I can have done, since 
yesterday, to offend you. Was it because 
I left you last night? I did not mean to 
offend or to pain you ; but I felt wretched, 
I will own that I did..." 

" And why wretched ?.. .Am I nothing to 
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you? Am I worse than nothing? Am I 
hateful to you?' 

" No, indeed, I should be very ungrate- 
ful to say so " 

44 Who talks of gratitude?" he broke in 
impatiently; 44 1 don't want gratitude — I 
want your love. Oh, Margaret! answer 
me — is there no hope ; can you never love 
me?" 

She trembled, as his agitated gaze rested 
on her face; but, when thus appealed to, 
she must speak the truth. " I am afraid 
that I never shall, that I never can love you 
as you ought to be loved. I have tried, 

indeed I have, and I would have tried 

still— but " 

44 And why, and why ?" he said, passion- 
ately; 44 who has come and taken your 
heart away from me? Is it possible, Mar- 
garet? Answer me, do you love another?" 

That deep blush answered him — that 
trembling, conscious, startled gaze. She 
looked up to speak, then paused again, as 
if to gather courage, and, for a moment, 
fixed her eyes on the ground. 
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u Answer me, answer me !" he cried, in 
a still more passionate manner, as her 
speaking countenance carried conviction to 
his heart. 

Still for a moment she was silent; then, 
calmed by the sight of his agitation, grieved 
for the pain that she had caused him, and 
owning, in that one instant, the weakness, 
and perhaps more than weakness, of her 
conduct, she gently but steadily began to 
speak to him. 

" I don't know, Mr. Bruce, how such an 
idea can have presented itself to you ; for I 
am sure, very sure, that, since the day 
when I promised to endeavour to love you, 
that I have never willingly allowed my 
thoughts to wander from you; but I am 
justly and sufficiently punished for my 
weakness, my wickedness, perhaps, in yield- 
ing to your wishes, when I knew that, at 
that time," — a deep blush rose again on 
her cheek — " there was another I could 
have loved more than you." 

44 And now — do you still love him more ?" 
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he asked, in a voice of the greatest de- 
jection. 

She hardly knew how to answer him, 
hardly understood what she felt at the mo- 
ment; she was silent, thoughtful, then at 
last began, " Can you forgive me, Mr. 
Bruce? I feel that I have injured you; I 
feel now that I have hehaved very weakly, 
very wickedly; but indeed I spoke the 
truth, when I said that I would try to love 
you ; I have tried, and sometimes, often, I 
thought that I should succeed ; and indeed, 
indeed, if it had been so"— she raised her 
eyes to his face, and, in her earnestness, 
laid her hand gently upon his arm — " if 
you had never asked me this — if I had 
found myself your wife, I would have been 
a loving wife to you — I would have loved 
you, only you^— will you believe me, when I 
say this? I feel that I do not deserve it; but 
you must tell me that you do not think so 
harshly of me as to feel otherwise." 

44 It matters not now, Margaret, what I 
think, since that time can never be" — he 
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spoke with a sadness that broke her heart 
to hear; she was indeed punished for her 
weakness — " yet, no— I don't think harshly 
of you — I think of you as I have ever done. 
Oh, how am I to live without you!" 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to -the eyes, 
In looking on the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Tbnntson. 

When Claude Hastings returned home at 
dinner time, from the long walk which 
usually ended his day's labours, he found on 
the drawing-room table a letter from Henry 
Bruce, directed to himself. It contained 
the following lines. 

My dear Claude, 
Before you come home, I shall be off to 
London, and from thence shall go imme- 
diately to join my regiment, in Ireland. I 
have just parted with Margaret Woodvile ; 
all is over between us for ever. I must try, 
in a return to my old life, to forget the 
bright dreams of the last few months. I 
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resign to you all the hopes of happiness 
that I once had. I do not suspect you of 
having willingly stolen away her heart from 
me, but you have done so — and I must bear 
it. I repeat it, I do not, I cannot suspect 
you of having knowingly endeavoured to 
supplant me, but there has been some 
strange delusion over us all. I wish ijrou 
happy. Yours, 

Henry Bruce. 

A flush passed over Claude's face as he 
read; and, for a moment, he stood in deep 
thought, then walked to the other end of 
the room, and rung the bell. 

" Send down to Hartwell directly, and 
order a chaise to come here to-morrow 
morning — it must be here soon after four, 
to catch the six o'clock train to London/' 

" What's on the tapis now, I wonder," 
remarked the butler to Mrs. Bennett, who 
was remaining at the Moat in the character 
of housekeeper ; " my young master comes 
home with a face like a flame of fire, and 
sets off for London at half-past four in the 
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afternoon. Mr. Hastings comes home an 
hour or two afterwards, and follows him at 
half-past four in the morning." 

" Love, Mr. Thompson, depend upon it. 
Love is at the bottom of all uncommon 
doings in this world, as I have often had 
the opportunity to remark; and, indeed, I 
should not be far wrong, if I said that it 
was at the bottom of every thing. You 
may not believe me, Mr. Thompson, but I 
can prove it to you — love is the cause of 
your being here in this house at tl^ present 
moment." 

The letter which Claude had received 
was torn and thrown away ; dinner was left 
almost untasted; and, with a knit brow and 
determined manner, he sate down for the 
evening to his laborious and tedious task. 
Not one whisper of future joy was allowed 
in his heart. He turned from the voice 
that would have beguiled him as from a 
tempting serpent. Love and joy were not 
for him — their absence might tempt, had 
tempted him to weariness and repining— but 
could he stretch forth his hand to take 
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them ? — the very thought of the possibility 
of obtaining them turned his eyes again, 
with awakened condemnation, upon himself. 



When Claude arrived, at about twelve 
o'clock, in London, he went direct to 
Henry's lodgings, but he was already gone 
out. Claude sate down to wait for him. 

Two or three hours passed before he 
returned. When he entered his room, and 
saw his cousin, he started, and very coldly 
shook hands with him. 

" What brings you here, Claude?" he 
said, in a voice which also expressed what 
was not expressed in words — u where you 
are not wanted ?" 

" I came in consequence of your letter, 
Harry," said Claude, without any appear- 
ance of emotion or distress. He was one 
of those who are able, from perfect self- 
possession and perfect unconsciousness, to 
speak on a disagreeable subject without 
circumlocution or reserve. It is a peculiar 
gift — in some persons, plain, abrupt truth is 
a hard and stony thing. 
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Henry's feelings towards Claude were 
in a most irritated state. He did in his 
inmost heart release him from all blame in 
the transaction ; but his imagination fretted 
itself with trying to recall past scenes — 
endeavouring to discover the origin of 
Margaret's attachment — endeavouring, per- 
haps, rather anxiously, to recall some occa- 
sion on which Claude had put himself for- 
ward — any thing, in short, which could 
give a ground to his natural feelings of 
jealousy. 

44 You are come, then, I suppose," he said, 
in a cold, bitter tone, 44 to hear the details 
of this unexpected discovery — unexpected 
to me, at least — a history of the rise and 
progress " 

44 No, Harry," he said, calmly interrupting 
him, though his heightened colour showed 
how painfully the words were felt ; 44 1 came 
because you are unhappy; and because 
there was something in your letter which 
made me fear that the affection and friend- 
ship of so many years would be broken." 
He stopped — then, with his sweet but sad 
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smile, added, " I am not so rich in friends, 
that I can afford to lose your affection." 

Henry was touched, but ashamed of him- 
self for being so; and, in his anxiety to 
conceal it, spoke with a bitterness which he 
regretted before the words had left his lips. 
" You might afford, I should think, to lose 
an old affection — it is not every one who 
has your wonderful knack for obtaining 
new ones." 

44 You are unkind, Harry," he said, in a 
voice of deep and wounded feeling. 

Henry walked to the window, and stood 
for some minutes in silence ; irritation, and 
jealousy, struggling with, as it seemed to 
him, the humbling feelings of kindness to- 
wards his rival. While he still stood there, 
Claude again approached him. 

44 1 don't know what has happened, Harry 
— I don't wish to know what has happened 
— except so far as it affects yourself. If I 
am concerned in it, as you say, you know 
that you do me but justice in acknowledging 
that it is as unwillingly as it is unconsciously 
done. Why, then, this coldness, this un- 

vol. in. p 
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kindness? In other days, you wbUld bfcve 
trusted me : will you not fetel that notf also 
your unhappiness is unhappiness to me ; and 
that, if there is anything which could be 
done to relieve or to help you, I am here to 
do it?" 

Henry turned from the window with a 
defep sigh. " I belieye yoti, Claude. I believe 
you would help me ; but there is nothing to 
be done — it is all over for ever. Not even 
to gain her love, wduld I attempt to win a 
heart that I knew Was another's. If I could 
change her, if I could win her now, I would 
not do it!" 

" I think I should feel as you do," said 
Claude, so calmly, so quietly* so utterly 
without allusion to himself, that Henry 
almost forgot the position in which they 
stood, and the next moment was* relating, 
as to an uninterested hearer, the events of 
the day before. 

And, as he spoke, and as Claude listened 
to him, jealousy and every irritated feeling 
gave way, and perfect confidence was esta- 
blished again between them. 
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He had described what had passed; he 
had touched lightly on the bitterness of his 
disappointment* and had spoken more fully 
of his plana for the future, and a silence 
followed. He broke it by suddenly turning 
to Claude. 

<" And now, • Claude, I must ask you, do 
you love Margaret Woodvile?" 
. # Yes !" said Claude, calmly-^-his <*heek 
flushed, but his eye steadily met his cousin's. 

Henry sighed, and was sUent. 

*t Perhaps," continued Claude, in a less 
tranquil tone, "you are surprised at this 
confession ; perhaps you feel as I do, that 
love is not- for me$ it was most involuntary ; 
that is all I can say." 

Again there was a silence* Henry was 
endeavouring to * ouse his generosity to 
speak : he began again. 

" And what do you mean to do, Claude? 
will you go down to the Moat again and 
see her?' There wafe some littJe effort in 
his manner. "It is at your service, when- 
ever you like to be* there." - * > 

He shook his head silently and sadly. 

p2 
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"Why, Claude," said Henry, surprised 
into more cordiality, "what do you mean? 
I had, perhaps, no right to tell you what I 
did ; . but it is done, and, since you know it, | 
since you love her, what more need is there | 
for delay?" 

Claude passed his hand over his eyes, 
and a shade of inexpressible pain clouded j 
his features. " I cannot tell, Harry ; I did 
not think that earthly joy would have been 
permitted to me. You do not know," he 
continued, " you cannot know, what it is to 
live beneath such a load of remorse as I 
must ever feel." 

It was the first time that he had ever ex- 
pressed the anguish that continually preyed 
upon his mind; it was the approach, the 
temptation — at once, the hope and the dread 
of happiness — which wrung the words from 
his lips. 

44 My dear Claude," said Henry, kindly, 
44 you think of these things too seriously — 
is your remorse never to cease ?" 

Claude turned from him in silence ; this 
was not the way to comfort him ; but the 
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momentary emotion was over. He got up 
and prepared to go. 



It was a lovely autumn evening ; the sun 
was beginning to sink behind the deep blue 
mountains which surrounded the valley of 
, and the red and slanting rays fell 
brightly on the house, the woods, and waters 
of Bolton Manor; and there, in the calmk 
and stillness of the evening, five years after 
he had taken his last farewell, Claude 
Hastings stood again to look upon his home. 
He stood, and the scenes of his early life 
passed with the freshness of yesterday in 
visions before his eyes ; but they had not 
the calmness which usually attends upon a 
distant memory ; every familiar object, every 
scene, every thought he recalled, added to 
the weight of sadness, the load of remorse, 
that was pressing upon his soul. 

He gazed upon the beauty around him — 
upon the home of his forefathers, now the 
possession of strangers; and, as he gazed, 
\ the days of his childhood returned, and the 
! form of his father stood before him, and he 
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remembered the love and the pride which 
that father had felt, in the inheritance whieh 
had descended to him from a long line of 
ancestors. He recalled, with the vividness 
of reality, a scene which had occurred a few 
days before his ' father's death. It was on 
such an evening as this. He saw it-now; 
the room Kt by the sinking suit ; his mother's 
face — his father's wasted form. He remem- 
bered a movement in the room, the window 
thrown open, and the sofar wheeled towards 
it; and then he was himself in his mother's 
arms, and was placed upota his father's 
couch, and his father took his childish hand, 
and pointed to the beautiful scene without, 
and the words-^almost the last words he 
could remember— -rung upon his ear, ft And 
you', too, my boy, will love 1 your home!" 
and he had loved it, and yet...... t . 

The bell of the old church, near which he 
stood, broke, With its sudden sound, upon 
the stillness of the evening; a murmur of 
children's voices was heard, and a few old 
men and women crossed the field which 
separated the church from the small hamlet 
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of 'Bolton. It was: the Summons to a daily 
evening service, -which had been established 
by #, new sector within the last two years. 

Claude pulled his hat over his brows, and, 
unperceived, followed the jfew villagers into 
the c&urch. < He placed himself in a distant 
and shadowy corner, where his eyes could 
rest on the seat which till now he had, in 
that house, been accustomed to fill. 
. And all, was as.it had been, when, in the 
pride, and happiness, and innocence of his 
early days, he had stood, week after week, 
by his mother's side; and there came over 
his soul the recollection of the lofty aspira- 
tions of his -boyhood, the bright visions of 
his youth,, the vague but noble 'dreams of 
days to come, of works to be 'performed, of 
goodness and of greatness, which had ani- 
mated him then. And where weife those 
visions now? "He came to the place of 
his. youth, and/he said, 'Dreams of my 
youth, where are they ? ,r and Echo answered, 
4 Where are they ? ft . *. 

The service was over, but it had scarcely 
stilled hi§ Wind J he lingered the last, then, 
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with a strong effort, he turned his steps into 
the churchyard, and there, under the shadow 
of an old yew tree, he stood and gazed upon 
the place which he had last seen opened to 
receive the earthly remains of his mother — 
the mother who had sunk into the grave, 
borne down by the weight of anxiety for 
him. "And is it I who dare to think of 
earthly joy ! never — never I" This was the 
unuttered cry of his troubled, tempest-tossed 
soul. 

He was started from his deep, remorseful 
meditations by a voice beside him. 

" You appear to be a stranger here, but 
perhaps, not altogether a stranger ; are there 
any inquiries which you would make, and 
which I could satisfy?" 

Claude shook his head without speaking. 

The person who had addressed him ap- 
peared for a moment uncertain how to act ; 
but the sadness of the young man's face and 
attitude touched and interested him, and he 
made another attempt to speak to him. 

u You must forgive me if I intrude upon 
you. You appear to be unhappy, and it is 
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my duty, more especially in this place, to 
address myself to those who may be in need 
of consolation." 

Claude looked up, and, recognising the 
clergyman who had read the service, roused 
himself to thank him for his kindness ; then 
continued in explanation of his presence, 
" I am now a stranger here, but it was not 
always so. I am come to visit my mother's 
grave!" And he pointed to the burial-place 
of the Hastings family. 

" Are you then. /. ?" the clergyman began. 

" I am one of whom, perhaps, you have 
heard too much. I am the Claude Hastings 
who sold his birthright!" He spoke with a 
strange and bitter melancholy. 

" Yes, I have heard of him," was the re- 
ply, in a voice of much kindness. " He will 
never be forgotten ; he will never cease to 
be regretted here !" 

" Regretted !" said Claude, passionately : 
the word was a fresh dagger to his heart; 
he closed his eyes for a moment, as if to 
shut out the beauty around him — the calm 
beauty so strongly in contrast with the 

p5 
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storm in his soul— then spoke again. " I 
came here to ask, after all these years, these 
long years of remorse and repentance, whe- 
ther I could be forgiven; but I come in 
vain ; even my mother's voice seems to wake 
and to tell me that it is in vain." 

His companion looked on . those dark, 
sorrowful eyes, on that pale* pure brow, and 
he understood the character with which he 
had to deal. He hastened to speak " a word 
in season to one that was weary." 

" It is impossible," he .said, gravely and 
calmly, u that your mother can so speak ; it 
is not her; voice j it is a tempting Voice 
which would say that repentance could ever 
be in vain." He paused, then continued 
slowly,' and, in that still evening,, his words 
fell with a solemn ; calmness on Claude's 
troubled spirit : •. " father hear my voice, and 
believe that your repentance is accepted, 
that your forgiveness is spoken, that a 
blessing rests upon you for your future 
life!"., • -• ., < - : ., ., 



44 You now knowalli" So Claude concluded 



*> .*. 
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the confession to ^vviiich' he had been drawn 
oi* by one who appeared to have been sent 
to assist and comfort him. "Tell me v then, 
and do not think that I shall shrink from 
hearing i&— tell me, whether love and earthly 
joy is fofrbidden to me for ever?" The an- 
guish of his mind was stilled — the terrors 
of his remorse were past. Calmly and stead- 
ily he stood to hear his fate, and prepared 
to abide, whatever the sacrifice, whatever 
the cost, by the words which should now be 
spoken. 

The answer was given gravely, but with- 
out hesitation. 

44 It is not forbidden to you — rather, 1 
should say, that love has been sent to you, 
as a ministering angel, to cheer you,* and to 
strengthen youfor the toils, the weariness, the 
penitence, which must follow you, and hang 
about you through the whole of your life. 
There are other dangers to be avoided be- 
sides those of indulgence ; and the sugges- 
tions of gloom and despair are no less temp- 
tations than the delusive whispers of peace. 
Therefore, I would say to you, go, without 
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4 fear, and receive gratefully the love which- 
' has been given to you without your seeking 
it ; and remember, and I think you need to 
remember it, that God is merciful as well as 
just and holy !" 
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CHAPTER XXH. 

All our human joys, most sweet and holy, 
Sport in the shadows caught from melancholy. 

King Arthur. 

Oh! ye, whom broken vows bereave, 

Your vows to Heaven restore; 
Oh ! ye, for blighted love who grieve, 

Love deeper, and love more. 
The winds may blow — the waves may swell, 

But soon these tempests cease ; 

And the pure element subsides 

Into its native peace. 

De Verb. 

-, The long winter was past, the spring was 
come again, with its soft breezes, and bright 
flowers, and gladdening sunshine. 

Margaret Woodvile stood with her father 
in the garden at Oakley. His anger at the 
departure of Henry Bruce had been but 
short-lived. Margaret had gone to him, 
and though with downcast eyes and a vary- 
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ing cheek, had confessed to him the whole, 
and he could not be angry, and would not 
blame ; and soon all his hope and anxiety 
was centred on the desire that Claude Hast- 
ings would come amongst them again. But 
through the long winter he did not return ; 
and a deep calm and quiet succeeded at 
Oakley to the excitement of the hist autumn. 
With the spring, however, he came again. 
Within the last few days, he had arrived at 
the Moat. 

44 Well, Margaret," said Sir Richard,' " I 
went up to the Moat this morning, and I 
saw Mr. Hastings, and we had a great deal 
of conversation, and what do you suppose 
it was all about ? — Can you guess ? — Well, 
my little girl, don't blush about it : only I 
must just say that I should not very much 
wonder if h$ came here in the course of the 
afternoon. And J lijce him, Margaret,! do 
indeed; a little too grave, perhaps, but it 
may go off, there's no telling. I found him 
writing to Mr.. Bruce ; he said he was beg-' 
ging him to come x>ver immediately, as he 
is very much wanted at the Moat. They- 
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seem to be smashing the trees about Bke 
anything." ( 

.. 4t Is Mr. Bruce expected?" inquired Mar- 
garet. ; 

." Why, yes ; Mr. Hastings says he thinks 
he will come; he said he would if he. was 
wanted, and he is very much wanted ; and 
so I hope he will come, and we shall be all as 
merry again as ever : and who knows, per- 
haps,, Mr, Bruce jnay take a fancy to Sara, 
now? Sara hajs taken to smile almQ$t as 
prettily as you do, my precious." 

Margaret shook her head decidedly. 

" ,Why, my,Uttle girl, you know, it is just 
possible that he may maracy some *iay ; there 
have been some instances, just pijLe or two, 
perhaps, of a man's .getting oyer, his disap- 
pointment — I have heard of such a thjbag." 

44 1 did not mean that, pgpa," said Mar* 
garet, hastily ; 44 1 only mean that S^ra pever 
could like Mr. Bruce; I am sure $he could 
not. And I hope, papa, that you will make 
up your mind to see a stranger at the Moat." 
. 44 Well, girls are a most extraordinary 
kind pf beings, there is no denying it; why, 
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if I were a young lady, I believe I should 
have been in a decline for love of Mr. 
Bruce, long before now.... but get my knife, 
Margaret ; the sight of the trees all tumbling 
about at the Moat has set me mad upon 
marking again." 



Sara and Margaret were sitting together 
in the afternoon, when Claude Hastings was 
announced. They had not met for many 
months, and they met under peculiar ^cir- 
cumstances: Sara was the most self-pos- 
sessed of the three; Margaret, for many 
obvious reasons, was embarrassed. Claude 
himself was unusually grave and silent. 

They had sate together for about ten 
minutes, when Sir Richard put his head 
into the drawing-room, and called Sara away 
to seal his letters. She understood it at 
once ; the time was come, and she drew a 
deep and painful breath, as she hurried to 
obey him. 

After her departure, silence followed; it 
was at last broken by Claude. Abruptly, 
without preparation, he crossed the room, 
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approached Margaret, and took her hand. 
His countenance was dejected and sad, and 
she felt that the hand which held her own 
trembled. 

" I believe you know, Miss Woodvile," 
he began, " what I would say to you ; you 
know that I have loved you, long loved you ; 
but you do not know why I dared not seek 
your love, why even now I scarcely dare to 
ask a love so pure, so innocent as yours." 
He stopped, but it was not for an answer ; 
it was not a lover's doubts and fears which 
agitated him ; rather it was that he shrunk 
from the thoughts of his happiness, from 
the confiding affection expressed in her 
countenance — shrunk, perhaps, also, from 
destroying, with his own hand, the reverence 
as well as love with which he felt that she 
regarded him. But it must be done; he 
began again. 

44 1 must tell you all — you must know 
my unworthiness ; you must know why 
sorrow and remorse must lie upon my soul, 
and cloud my life as long as I live !" He, 
fixed his eyes on the floor as he proceeded. 
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1 u I had a father, who left to me an un- 
stained name to bear after him; I have dig* 
graced both it and him. He left me a beau* 
tiful home, riches, and honour, with the 
duties to perform that riehes bring: my 
duties I forsook, my riches I Squandered, 
my home I played pway into the hands of 
strangers .... I had a mother, a widowed 
mother, and I was her only child, and with 
my sins I broke her heart ! v ... He drop- 
ped her hand, pressed his fingers \ipon his 
eyes, and turned away. As he summed up 
the number of his sins, it seemed again as if 
forgiveness were impossible. 

But his w6rds had lifted a load from 
Margaret's heart ; while he seemed so pure, 
so perfect, so. far above her, the weight of 
Sara's sorrow had weighed too painfully 
upon her, but now it might be that she was 
needful to him — a task, the task to cheet 
and comfort him seemed to be laid upon 
her also; it was no longer the gratification 
only Qf her Jove, and the gift of his love, 
of which she felt unworthy, but there 
was* a call to her to devote herself to him— 
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and it was a call responded to from her 
heart. . 

She followed him to the window where 
he stood, but before she could speak he 
again took her hand. 

44 Do not speak to me yet ; I see you do 
not shrink from me, you would comfort me, 
but think, oh ! think^ if you love me, what 
your life will be ! — these things cannot be 
washed away on earth, their memory is ever 
upon my memory, and I cannot wish to 
banish them — day and night, sleeping and 
waking, they are there !" He stopped again, 
then raised his eyes to her face, and for the 
first time all the deep unutterable love that 
had been slumbering in his heart was ex- 
pressed in them as he turned them upon 
her. " And yet I have come. to ask you to 
bless with your bright presence,' with your 
pure love, that home, from which not even 
your presence or your love can drive sorrow 
and remorse away — I have come to ask you 
to share a life of toil and poverty.. . .Do you 
not shrink from it, Margaret ? Can you in- 
deed so love me as to bear a life like this?" 
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With a heavy heart Margaret prepared 
to seek her sister. " Oh, earthly joy ! how 
e'en thy purest bliss troubles the heart ere 
it can deeply drink !" So she felt — this was 
no happy love — something so sad, so so- 
lemn, seemed to hang about it, that there 
were none of the usual feelings attendant 
upon such circumstances. With a slow step 
she went up the stairs, and with a sinking 
heart knocked at the door of Sara's room. 

It was opened, and closed again, and 
Margaret sate down at a little distance from 
her sister. 

Sara was seated at a table, her cheek was 
pale, and there was a strange expression 
in her countenance, and her fingers were 
pressed tightly on a paper which lay before 
her. 

" I came to tell you, Sara," she began, in 
a voiee which in vain she endeavoured to 
render calm and steady — " I came to tell 
you what has just passed. Can you guess 
what it is ?" 

Sara's cheek grew paler, but a strange 
sweet smile flitted over her face. " Yes, I 
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can guess," she said, and she got up from 
where she sat, and moved a step towards 
Margaret ; but scarcely had done so before 
her colour ebbed away, and she fell lifeless 
again in her chair. 

Margaret understood it all too well ; she 
rang the bell, assisted to place her sister on 
the sofa, then sate down out of sight. 

It was but a few minutes before Sara 
opened her eyes. 

44 You had better lie still, Miss Wood- 
vile," said the maid, who was standing over 
her and holding some salts to her face. " I 
suppose it was the heat, the sun was so hot 
to-day, and the room feels quite close and 
stuffy!" 

44 It was not the heat," said Sara, calmly ; 
44 but I am quite well now; I don't want 
any thing more." 

She got up, walked to the other end of 
the room, and threw open the window. 
After a time she looked back, and, seeing 
that they were alone, beekoned to Margaret 
to come to her. 

They stood together at the window, and 
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the calm soft evening air blew upon their 
faces. Sara turned to her sister. 

44 You do not think, Margaret," she said, 
tenderly, u that I am not happy in your 
happiness." 

Margaret shook her head with tearful 
eyes. 

" I see," she continued, calmly, " that 
you have read my heart ; but not all, Mar- 
garet, you have not read it all — I am 
stronger, happier, than you think — this was 
a moment's weakness — prepared as I was, 
hoping as I was to hear you say these words, 
for a moment they overcame me, but not 
with sorrow, believe me, not with sorrow." 
And, as she looked in her sister's face, she 
smiled with a smile of indescribable sweet- 
ness. 

She turned for a moment to gaze on the 
quiet landscape, then began again. *M 
must tell you, Margaret, how it is ; I am 
not ashamed to own that I have loved Mr. 
Hastings, for that love has brought to me 
more than you can tell ; it has taught me 
to love not him only, but all ; it has brought 
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peace to the evil passions that were tortur- 
ing my heart, and not mine only, but were 
bringing misery upon the hearts of all who 
approached me. I am changed, Margaret, 
for I am at peace now ; yes, even now, at 
this moment, for he has taught me more 
than this !" 

Again she paused, again that strange 
sweet smile flitted over her face ; again her 
dark eyes turned upon the calm still earth, 
upon the bright sunset sky, and she spoke 
again. 

44 He has taught me more than this. He 
has taught me that there is a love deeper, 
stronger, purer than the love I felt for him. 
I feel it, Margaret; do not grieve for me, 
for I feel it, and am happy. This purer, 
heavenly love has conquered even the love 
of him !" 



THE END. 
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